











Macaroni Convention 
The National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. has held its national meeting in 
Chicago, with emphasis on marketing 
throughout the sessions 
* * te 


Wholesale Baking 


Two facts loom in the process of distri- 
bution. They are the changing character- 
istics of the baking industry's customers 
and the spiraling cost of distribution 
itself 
By George N. Graf 
ee se ® 


Seaway Report 
Some plus factors for the future of the 
Port of Duluth in its struggle to gain 


Seaway traffic 
By Ron Kennedy 
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“Tm a 
bag that 
sets knocked 

around a 
lot in my 
business.” 


+ 





“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 


with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 
beautifully printed. Make sure you 


get them—from Chase! CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue -New York 17, N.Y. 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 


AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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NEw! 


WEST VIRGINIA’S 


STANDARD BAG CONSTRUCTION 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


Major savings for flour millers are now possible with 
a new standard WONDERWALL bag construction per- 
fected by West Virginia. 

During a controlled test to determine possible sav- 
ings in bag costs, various WONDERWALL constructions 
were developed in our Multiwall Packaging Labora- 
tory. They were tested by 25 mills which shipped 
96,485 tons of flour in 1,929,706 WONDERWALL bags. 

The new standard 100# bag is sewn open mouth, 
constructed of 1/50, 1/40 and 1/50 Kraftsman Clupak* 
extensible paper, for a total paper basis weight of 1404. 
Comparably, a typical 100# natural kraft bag requires 
four plies—3/40, 1/50—or a total of 1704. 

The WONDERWALL saving of 30# paper basis weight 
offers an actual cash saving of $4.05 per M bags! 

Secret of WONDERWALL strength is Kraftsman 
Clupak*, the paper with the built-in stretch that 
withstands far more impact without breaking than 
conventional natural kraft multiwalls. In a WONDER- 
WALL bag, fewer plies are needed to do the job! 

See how the standard WONDERWALL flour bag con- 
struction can cut your costs, increase your profits. 
Our technical service experts are ready to helpyou 
take full advantage of this new bag development; call 
or write Multiwall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured 
under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


West Virginia 
Pu’? and Paper 








NEW STANDARD WONDERWALL 
FLOUR BAG CONSTRUCTION 


Pounds Old Style Natural New Actual User 
=: Packed Kraft Construction | Wonderwall Savings 
eee 3/40, 1/50.......+. 1/50, 1/40, 1/50......$4.05 





California Milling Corp., Los Angeles, saved 30# in paper basis 
weight by switching to a 3-ply, 140# basis weight WONDERWALL, 
and has thus far packed over 500,000 bags with complete 
satisfaction. Says Mr. Frank Stanley, Purchasing Agent: 
‘“‘When we tested the 1404 WONDERWALL, we told our men to 


drop it as many times as they could. The men tired before the 
bag broke.”’ 
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MACARONI MEETING—The Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. has held its 1960 
meeting in Chicago, with 
emphasis placed on marketing 
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annual 
strong 


FLOUR MARKETS—With the excep- 
tion of soft wheat flour, which ex- 
perienced some pickup, purchasing 
across the country the past week 
followed the typical, slow  pre- 
holiday pattern of previous years 


ANNIVERSARY—Pictures and back- 
ground information on the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn. 
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WHOLESALE BAKING—An address 
by George N. Graf, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., be- 
fore the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club on the dilemma of dis- 
tribution faced by the baking in- 
dustry 
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DULUTH'S FUTURE—Ron Kennedy, 
vice president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., weighs the factors involved 
in Duluth's growing position as a 
port on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Page 16 


SALUTE TO ATBI—A salute to the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, which organization has passed 
its 40th birthday, has been com- 
piled by one of its most distin- 
guished members and officers 


Page 22 


STORAGE SURVEY—Although the 
hard winter wheat crop grows in 
quantity and quality each week, it 
appears there will be ample storage 
space to hold it. This is the con- 
sensus of a survey recently under- 
taken 
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Wheat, Flour Authorizations Issued 


With Valuation Close to 


FAS Approves Order 
For Indian Purchase 


Worth $23.3 Million 


WASHINGTON —Wheat and 
flour—almost $46 million worth— 
soon will be moving into export 
channels as the result of a flurry 
of purchase authorizations issued 
this past week to several countries 
under Title I of Public Law 480. 


At the top of the list in amount is 
India, already moving to acquire sup- 
plies under its four-year program of 
stockpiling, for which an authoriza- 
tion has been issued in the amount of 
$23,343,945. Pakistan has been ap- 
proved for purchase of over $8.5 mil- 
lion worth, Brazil almost $7.4 mil- 
lion, Korea $3.4 million, Poland $2.9 
million (wheat only) and Taiwan an 
amended authorization for $238,125 
worth. 

The authorization to India, No. 39- 
43, provides for the purchase of ap- 
proximately 376,000 metric tons of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk, or wheat flour. Only hard 
red spring wheat of the subclasses 
dark northern spring, northern 
spring, and red spring; hard red win- 
ter wheat of the subclasses dark hard 
winter, hard winter and yellow hard 
winter, and mixed wheat containing 
not more than 5% of other wheat 
(excluding durum) will be eligible 
for financing. Flour milled from red 
durum wheat or durum wheat of the 
subclasses hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum will not be eligi- 
ble for financing. 

Purchases of the wheat or flour un- 
der this authorization will be made 
by the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. 

Sales contracts made between June 
30 and Nov. 30, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter, f.o.b. vessel, ports of exporta- 
tion in the case of wheat or f.a.s 
vessel, U.S. ports, in the case of flour. 
Shipments may be made between 
June 30 and Dec. 31, 1960. 


Pakistan Authorization 


Authorization No. 15-63 to Paki- 
stan, valued at $8,556,000 provides 
for purchase of approximately 150,- 
000 metric tons of white wheat of 
the subclasses hard white, soft white, 
white club and western white, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or flour, 
excluding flour milled from red dur- 
um wheat or durum wheat of the 


subclasses hard amber durum, am- 
ber durum, and durum. 

Contracts made between July 1 
and Nov. 30 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to impor- 
ter, f.o.b. vessel, ports of exportation, 
in the case of wheat, or f.a.s. vessel, 
U.S. ports, in the case of flour. Ship- 
ments must be made between July 1 
and Dec. 31. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


Brazilian Purchase 

Brazil’s authorization No. 28-22 of 
$7,380,000 provides for purchase of 
approximately 118,800 metric tons of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk, or wheat flour. 

Only hard red spring wheat of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring and red spring; hard 
red winter wheat of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter, and 
yellow hard winter; or mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than specified above will be eli- 
gible for financing. Flour milled from 
red durum wheat or durum wheat 
of the subclasses hard amber dur- 
um, amber durum and durum will 
not be eligible for financing. 

Purchases under this authorization 
will be made by Comissao Federal 
de Abastecimento e Precos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Contracts made between June 29 
and Aug. 31 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to impor- 
ter f.o.b. vessel, ports of exportation, 
in the case of wheat, and f.a.s. ves- 
sel, U.S. ports, in the case of flour. 
Shipments must be made between 
June 29 and Sept. 30. 

Korean Authorization 


Authorization No. 24-34 of $3,431,- 
000 to Korea provides for purchase 
of about 60,000 metric tons of white 
wheat of the subclasses hard white, 
soft white, white club and western 
white wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk, or flour (excluding 
flour milled from red durum and 
durum wheat; durum wheat includes 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum). 

Information regarding purchases 
is available from the Embassy of 


Korea, 2322 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 
Sales contracts made between 


June 30 and Aug. 31, 1960, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
(Turn to PL 480 DEALS, page 34) 





27 Khapra Beetle Infestations Found 


WASHINGTON — Infestations of 
the khapra beetle have been found on 
27 ships entering U.S. ports since 
May 1, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 

Locations at which the beetles 
were found include the St. Lawrence 
Seaway ports of Duluth, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, and the seaports 
of San Francisco and San Pedro, Cal., 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Houston, Wilmington, N.C., and 
Charleston, S.C. 

The 27 finds by plant quarantine 
workers of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service are indicative of the 
recent increase in interceptions of 
this pest. Infestations have been dis- 
covered 113 times since July 1, 1959, 


compared with 44 interceptions re- 
corded at ports of entry during the 
12 months starting July 1, 1958. 

Quarantine inspection along the 
Great Lakes was increased as soon 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway opened 
the Grain Belt states to the threat 
of invasion by khapra beetles. 


Efforts Intensified 


Efforts to prevent the further en- 
try of this pest into the U.S. are be- 
ing intensified. Quarantine service 
has been established at all seaway 
ports receiving foreign shipping to 
assure greater protection against the 
introduction of the beetle and other 
plant and animal pests and diseases. 

(Turn to KHAPRA BEETLE, page 34) 





$46 Million 


Polish Authorization 
Indicates Eagerness 
To Move Soft Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — The flurry of 
procurement authorizations origi- 
nating with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service this past week, in 
which wheat and flour are highly 
prominent, reflects the eager sales 
attitude of that section of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Of 
foremost importance is the author- 
ization of 45,000 metric tons of soft 
red wheat for Poland. 


This authorization has been issued 
under the old agreement between this 
country and Poland, and is not to be 
confused with negotiations for the 


new FAS crop year which begins 
July 1, 
The soft red wheat crop is now 


heading into what may prove to be 
record-breaking levels, and the for- 
mer FAS customers for this wheat 
are fewer in number or at best 
the demand from these sources is 
sharply reduced because of large do- 
mestic grain supplies. 

FAS policy for some time has been 
to push soft red wheat into the ex- 
port market as rapidly as possible 
starting with the new crop year. The 
speed in designating this quantity of 
soft red for Poland is confirmation 
of this FAS policy. 

However, all the eagerness of FAS 
to get soft red wheat moving into ex- 
port channels is unlikely to have 
much market influence because of 
crop indications which may boost the 
output of soft red wheat for this crop 
year over the 200-million-bu. mark. 

FAS now is prepared to issue pro- 
curement authorizations for virtually 
all soft red wheat which may be re- 

(Turn to SOFT WHEAT, page 34) 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Exceptional Yields 
In Kansas Indicate 


Rise in Production 


KANSAS CITY — Fantastic yields 
from some wheat fields in Kansas 
were reported last week, prompting 
estimates from several grain traders 
of a much larger hard winter wheat 
outturn than expected. 


Fields that have averaged produc- 
tion of 18 bu. an acre over the past 
10 to 15 years have yielded 40 bu. 
th’s year, it is reported. If examples 
such as this are typical, the Kansas 
crop might well total 250 to 280 mil- 
lion bushels when the combines fin- 
ish work. This would be well over the 
June 1 government estimate of 201 
million bu. 

Generally, the harvest is a week to 
10 days behind last year. Receipts at 
Kansas City show that, from the six 
days ending June 27, 1,906 cars have 
come to market. This contrasts with 
5,154 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

The harvest delays have come from 
recurring showers over the past 10 
days and above normal humidity at 
other times. Currently, the weather 

(Turn to CROP REPORT, page 31) 
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The Ungentle Art of C 


EPKE, ANASTASIA, Pittsburgh Phil and Kid 
_4 Twist could give a few points to some of our 
politicians when it comes to the ungentle art of 
assassination. Those four gentlemen and their 
assistant hoodlums from Brooklyn used the rope, 
the ice pick and the gun to get rid of those who 
stood in their way; the politicians and their assist- 
ants from Washington, D.C., are less bloody be- 
cause they use the insidious weapon of character 
assassination to nail their victims. Twisted com- 
ment, inference and innuendo take the place of the 
rope, the ice pick and the gun. They set up the 
victim with Machiavellian skill. 

How shocked was Lepke, who preyed on the 
flour and bakery trades during his nefarious 
career, when taxed with his crimes. And how 
piously he pleaded his innocence. So it is with the 
investigatory enforcers in Washington when some- 
one calls their tactics. 


At the end of last May, Roy Hendrick- 
son, executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, wrote an 
indignant and aggrieved letter to Richard 
M. Schmidt, counsel of the Symington spe- 
cial agricultural sub committee investigat- 
ing the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The particular action, reeking of in- 
nuendo, which caused concern to Mr. Hen- 
drickson was the placing of two exhibits in 
the committee records. 


One exhibit was a list of the members of the 
grain storage advisory committee of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. This contains the 
names of the individuals, the firms with which 
they are affiliated and the addresses of those firms. 


The second was a list of the firms which have 
officers or employees in membership of the com- 
mittee together with the amounts paid to those 
firms in the years 1958 and 1959 under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. The cross-index- 
ing apparent here is proof positive of innuendo and 
it cannot be denied. We say this despite the fact 
that Mr. Schmidt does deny it. 

Mr. Hendrickson, in his letter, said it was high- 
ly improper that the names of men of high charac- 
ter be bracketed with the specific sums paid to 
the firms which employ them. As advisory com- 
mittee members, they have given advice freely as 
requested. The amounts paid for services rendered 
under UGSA are an entirely separate matter. 


Mr. Hendrickson asserted: “There is no 
purpose served in bracketing the specific 
sums paid for services and the specific 
names of these men of excellent character 
except, obviously, to raise in superficial 
minds a tinge of ‘guilt by association.’ It is 
a time-worn device.” 


He puts the danger in these words: “The list- 
ing of these men’s names in juxtaposition with 
the sums paid for services duly rendered by their 
firms, including farm cooperatives, will further 
discourage . . . voluntary services. It will teach 
sensitive, honest and thoughtful citizens that the 
price of selfless contributions at the call of their 
government is notoriety, ingratitude, and out- 
landish criticism by irresponsible second guessers. 
It will drive them one step further into a retreat 
into private life—adrift from a sense of partici- 
pation in their own government.” 

Let the reader pause awhile and think of the 
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haracter Assassination 


names of the men who have been driven away 
from their desire to give voluntary service by the 
policy of character assassination practiced in 
Washington. 

Mr. Schmidt, in his reply to the letter of pro- 
test, stated: “There is no statement or inference 
of any kind or nature whatsoever that these 
amounts were paid to the individuals involved, nor 
is there any statement or inference whatsoever 
that any of these payments were wrongfully 
made.” 


What a pious disavowal of “inference” is 
this! What did the exhibits go in for? To 
pad out the report? To make it look nice 
and thick? Or to make it juicy? 


If Mr. Schmidt thought he had shaken off his 
pursuer, he was mistaken. Mr. Hendrickson re- 
turned to the attack and had this to say: “I am 
glad to learn that in your opinion the exhibits in 
question are not presently accompanied by infer- 
ences of wrongdoing. Unfortunately, the public is 
often less judicial in this area. I feel that the net 
result of placing the names of members of the 
committee in juxtaposition with amounts received 
for services by their firms will be mischievous, in 
all likelihood beyond your own expectations. The 
exhibit listing payments should be withdrawn as a 
matter of elementary fairness.” 

He adds: “In view of your statement, may we 
firmly conclude that it is not planned that the 
exhibits are to serve as a foundation for com- 
ments, inferences or innuendos in the report of 
the sub committee which you will draft?” 

Mr. Schmidt has a facile explanation for in- 
cluding the lists. And at the same time he raises 
another issue. He told Mr. Hendrickson: “At the 
hearings of the sub committee on March 23, 1960, 
Mr. Ralph Roberts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture testified before the sub committee that he 
would consider the problems involved with the de- 
partment’s use of advisory committees. Exhibits 
that were made part of the record on the hearing 
of May 26, 1960, were originally prepared for use 
at the hearing on March 23, but were not entered 
as exhibits at that time. Since this concluded the 
hearings concerning the operations of the govern- 
ment’s grain storage program, these exhibits, 
along with several others, were officially entered 
into the record at the conclusion of the hearing on 
the 26th of May.” 


In this facile explanation there appears 
the phrase: “the problems involved with the 
department’s use of advisory committees.” 


What problems? There was no testimony of- 
fered which set forth or elucidated the existence, 
nature or extent of such “problems.” 

Mr. Hendrickson asserts that this point should 
have been the subject of inquiry during testimony 
so that the parties named in association with pay- 
ments made by CCC for two years, introduced in 
the final hour of the hearing, might have been 
given a chance to defend themselves against criti- 
cism implied or due to emerge in the report. 

If that reference to “problems” in relationship 
to the advisory committees is not innuendo, then 
we do not know the meaning of the word. 

These tactics are unworthy of so distinguished 
a counsel as Richard Schmidt and of a politician—- 
Stuart Symington—who aspires to be Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States of America. 
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Three Executive 
Apointments Made 


By Fuller Company 


CATASAUQUA, PA.— Announce- 
ment of three executive promotions 
at Fuller Co., Catasauqua, a subsidi- 
ary of General American Transpor- 
tation Corp., Chicago, was announced 
by Channing O. Davis, president. 

They are: C. C. Kaesemeyer, for- 
mer general sales manager, appoint- 
ed executive vice president, sales; 
Donald S. Douglass, former assistant 
general sales manager, to vice presi- 
dent, division sales coordination, and 
Jack L. Prather, former patent at- 
torney and legal counsel at Fuller, 
to assistant to the president. 


Mr. Kaesemeyer, who held his pre- 
vious post with Fuller for the past 
nine years, joined the firm after 
graduation from Lehigh University. 
He served successively in Fuller’s en- 
gineering department, service depart- 
ment and sales department, both in 
the Catasauqua home office and the 
western division office at San Fran- 
cisco. Between 1946 and 1951 he was 
manager of the midwest division at 
Chicago. His new function includes 
management of the marketing organ- 
ization of Fuller Co. and its divisions. 


Background Given 

Mr. Douglass served as assistant 
general sales manager the past two 
years. Previously, he was general 
manager of the Fuller affiliate, Sepa- 
ration Process Co., prior to the merg- 
ing of the two companies in 1953. 
During part of that period, he also 
served in Fuller’s newly-formed ce- 
ment industry division as assistant 
to the late Richard Uhlig, later be- 
coming manager of the division. Mr. 
Douglass’ new duties will include the 
coordination of Fuller with its Tray- 
lor Engineering & Manufacturing 
Division, and its Dracco Division. 


Mr. Prather holds a B.S. degree 
from Texas A&M and an LL.B. de- 
gree from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. An engineering officer in the 
U.S. Navy during World War II, he 
was a patent examiner in the US. 
Patent Office prior to joining Fuller. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United Pacific Plans 
Acquisition of Milling 


Operations in Oregon 


SAN FRANCISCO — Stockholders 
have approved acquisition of the Cen- 
tennial Mills flour milling operations 
at Spokane, Wenatchee and Portland, 
Ore., by United Pacific Corp. Josef C. 
Phillips, United president, reports 
Centennial stockholders will receive 
1.35 shares of United stock for each 
share they hold of Centennial. 


United Pacific will be the surviving 
corporation with Moritz Milburn, 
president of Centennial, becoming a 
vice president of United Pacific and 
chairman of the board of the Centen- 
nial division. D. A. McGregor will be 
the new president of the company 
which has sales of $30 million a year. 


Centennial is the successor of a 
family business launched 71 years ago 
by Moritz Thomsen, Mr. Milburn’s 
grandfather. The company has 336 
employees and owns elevators in Mon- 
tana and a small feed mill at Wenat- 
chee as well as its flour milling facil- 
ities. 








United has insurance operations in 
33 states and owns Pacific Northwest 
Co., an investment banking business 
and Equity Fund Inc., a mutual in- 
vestment fund. Combined assets will 
exceed $23 million. 
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TEACHER NAMED 
EXCHANGE SECRETARY 


* 


WINNIPEG-—On the teaching staff 
at the agricultural school, Kindersley, 
Sask., since 1953, J. W. Clarke will 
be the new secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. He succeeds the late 
Robert Elliot. No official announce- 
ment of the appointment has been 
made by the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, but it is understood that Mr. 
Clarke will take over his new duties 
in late July. He is a member of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada as 
well as the Canadian Agricultural 
Economics Society. 





To Branch Office 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ronald G. Sell- 
man has been named to head a 
branch office opened in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, by the grain division of Car- 
gill, Inc. 

The office will engage mainly in 
purchase of wheat, milo and other 
grains for domestic use and for export 
through Port Arthur and other Car- 
gill elevators on the Gulf, a company 
announcement said. 

Mr. Sellman, a native of Taylors 
Falls, Minn., and a 1955 graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, 
joined Cargill in 1957 and worked in 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City 
before transferring to Wichita. 
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FTC Charges Campbell Taggart 
With Illegal Bakery Acquisition 


WASHINGTON Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas, the nation’s second larg- 
est commercial baker, has been cited 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
with illegally acquiring numerous 
bakeries throughout the U.S. and us- 
ing its economic power to restrain 
competitors unfairly. 

The company controls about 50 
subsidiaries operating some 67 bak- 
ing plants in 21 states, principally 
in the South, Midwest and California. 
Its products are sold primarily un- 
der the advertised trade name of 
“Rainbo,” and its total sales during 
1959 exceeded $173 million, the com- 
plaint states. 

The acquisitions, individually or 
collectively, may result in a substan- 
tial lessening of competition or ten- 
dency to create a monopoly in the 
company in violation of the anti-mer- 
ger law, Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
the complaint alleges. 

A further allegation is that both 
the acquisitions and various selling 
tactics utilized by Campbell Taggart 
(including cash payments, unjustified 
price cuts and discriminatory rebates 
to grocers) have hindered competi- 
tion and are unfair practices under 
Section 5 of the FTC Act. 

According to the complaint, in 
April, 1959, the company acquired 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, and 


The Old Miller Retires... 
And so Does Bill Jones 


HIS is the last issue of The Northwestern Miller in the form 

which has been familiar to readers the world over for decades. 
The next issue of The Northwestern Miller will appear on July 11 
in completely modern dress—new size, new typeface, new editorial 
conception. Purely coincidental with the production of this last 
issue of the out-sized weekly is the retirement of veteran pressman 
Bill Jones on reaching the age of 65. He has assisted with the pro- © 
duction of nearly 2,000 separate Millers in his 38 year career and { 
in that time he never missed a day's work because of illness—a % 


remarkable record. 


BILL JONES is planing down a form on the bed of the press in prepara- 
of this issue of The Miller, 

his last duties before going into retirement. In the second picture Bill 

is examining a press sheet of the king-size Miller as the form is running 
# on the press. This Miller was printed eight pages at a time, but the 
= adoption of up-to-date printing techniques means that the NEW 
. MILLER will be printed 16 pages at a time. 


tion for the “make-ready” 
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three subsidiaries. The parent itself 
had plants in five Kentucky cities: 
Louisville, Paducah, Owensboro, 
Bowling Green and _ Lexington. 
Through the subsidiaries, it operated 
four more bakeries in Johnson City, 
Tenn., and Evansville, Bedford and 
New Albany, Ind. Prior to the acqui- 
sition, Campbell Taggart competed 
with some or all of these plants. 
Grocers Baking was the No. 1 com- 
mercial bakery in Kentucky with 
about 19% of total sales of bread 
and bakery products, and among the 
ten largest in the entire country. Its 
1958 combined sales topped $13 m'‘l- 
lion. 

Through the acquisition, the com- 
plaint charges, Campbell Taggart has 
become the leading and dominant 
supplier not only in Kentucky but in 
other sections of the country where 
Grocers Baking had plants, and has 
eliminated this concern as an inde- 
pendent competitive factor. 


Assets Acquired 

Since January, 1950, the complaint 
continues, Campbell Taggart has con- 
tinuously acquired the assets of other 
bakeries throughout the country. In 
1954 it acquired five California bak- 
eries collectively accounting for 31% 
of the baked foods sold in their mar- 
keting area. As a result, the company 
achieved market entry into this area 
and became the largest producer 
there, the complaint charges. 

The five acquired concerns and 
their 1953 annual sales in round fig- 
ures are Kilpatrick’s San Francisco 
Bakery, San Francisco ($4 million); 
Kilpatrick’s Marvel Bakery, Oakland 
($3.6 million); San Joaquin Baking 
Co., Fresno ($4 million); Holsum 
Bread Co., Visalia ($868,000), and 
Old Home Bakers, Sacramento ($4.5 
million). 

In 1959 the company 
Mead’s Fine Bread Co., 
Texas, and thus eliminated one of 
the largest independent wholesale 
bakeries in Lubbock and Roswell, 
Texas, and Clovis, N.M., the com- 
plaint says. It adds that the respond- 
ent has acquired other wholesale 
bakeries and eliminated them as 
competitive factors in their respec- 
tive market areas. 

Through its industry position and 
continuous growth by acquisitions, 
Campbell Taggart has acquired an 
actual or potential monopoly power 
to impede the growth and business 
opportunities of its competitors, as 
well as their ability to survive, the 
complaint declares. 

The company is charged with _ us- 
ing its increasingly dominant posi- 
tion to engage in the following typi- 
cal unfair practices: 


1. Direct cash payments to grocers 


acquired 
Lubbock, 


*for preferred display space. 


2. Reduced prices, unrelated to any 
savings in cost, to gain entry into 
grocery or retail stores. 

3. Discriminatory rebates, dis- 
counts and allowances, in order to 
enable customers either to reduce 
consumer prices or to enjoy greater 
net profits. 

The complaint charges that these 
activities have had or may have the 
following effects: To divert a sub- 
stantial share of sales from the re- 
spondent’s competitors who are not 
in the economic position to success- 
fully engage in similar policies; to 
discourage or tend to foreclose the 
(Turn to CAMPBELL TAGGART, page 32) 
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Marketing Stressed at National Macaroni Meeting 


Delegates Agree: ‘Let’s Keep Per Capita Consumption Rising’ 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—The National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. held its 
56th annual meeting here June 20- 
28, returning to the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel for the first time in 
10 years. The accent was on mar- 
keting—from the standpoint of sup- 
pliers to the industry as well as 
that of the macaroni industry it- 
self. 


The opening day was devoted to 
organizational meetings of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute Committee 
and the association’s board of direc- 
tors. Horace P. Gioia, Gioia Maca- 
roni Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y., presi- 
dent, welcomed members and guests, 
making it known that the initial ses- 
sion was planned with a dual purpose 
—to put across its central theme to 
suppliers and to the industry. 

Among those taking part, either 
presenting material on the subject or 
as members of a panel discussion, 
were Alvin Kenner, chairman of the 
Durum Growers Assn.’s marketing 
committee; Otis Tosset, chairman of 
the North Dakota Wheat Commission, 
and Harold Hoffstrand, also of the 
North Dakota Wheat Commission; 
Richard K. Saunders, secretary of the 
Durum Growers Assn.; Howard 
Lampman, executive director of the 
Durum Wheat Institute and of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

Members of Mr. Lampman’s com- 
mittee who participated in the mar- 
keting session were A. L. DePas- 
quale, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; E. W. Kuhn, Amber Mill- 
ing Division of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., St. Paul; C. W. Kutz, 
Commander Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Lee Merry, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; L. S. Swanson, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
R. R. Wentzel, Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., New Richmond, Wis., and P. R. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS—tThese are tbe new officers of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn., elected at the 56th annual meeting in Chicago. 


Fossen, North Dakota Mill and Eleva- 
tor Co., Grand Forks, N.D. 

Mr. Kenner spoke on the subject 
of “Marketing Ideas from the Durum 
Growers.” His presentation was sup- 
plemented by a discussion among rep- 
resentatives of the North Dakota 
Wheat Commission on the 1960 out- 
look for durum wheat. Mentioned was 
the fact that a tentative estimate of 
33 million bushels made by the U.S. 
Crop Reporting Board, if realized, will 
represent an increase of about 60% 
over last year’s tight durum crop of 
20.7 million bushels, or 6 million bush- 
els over a 10-year average. 

Mr. Lampman covered a number 
of subjects, reviewing both restau- 
rant and consumer recipes under the 
respective headings of ‘Economic 
Gourmet Entree” and “Specialties of 
the House.” He showed a film strip, 
“Tricks and Treats with Macaroni 
Foods,” all part of the marketing ef- 
forts of the industry. 

Mr. Lampman stressed what he 
termed “the marketing potential” of 
30,000 high school home economics in- 
structors and supervisors teaching 2.5 
million girls each year, if reached by 
the durum wheat and macaroni man- 
ufacturing industries. 

To this potential marketing force, 
he reminded his audience, must be 
added 5,000 home demonstration 
agents and 4-H club leaders; 60,000 
first class restaurants reaching more 
than 200,000 quantity food outlets; 
6,000 school lunchroom managers, 
and 4,000 college and university home 
economics instructors who teach 110,- 
000 students every year. 


Promotional Chart 


Mr. Lampman unveiled for initial 
viewing a multi-colored chart, a 30 
in. by 40 in. work of art, to be used 
in promotional work stimulating use 
of macaroni and other semolina prod- 
ucts. The chart is divided into three 





Horace P. Gioia, Gioia Macaroni Co., Rochester, N.Y., third from the left, 


presents his gavel of office to Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., Ronzoni Macaroni Co., 
Long Island City, N.Y., the newly elected president. At the extreme left is 


Robert M. Green, publisher of the Macaroni Journal, Palatine, IIL, reelected 
secretary-treasurer, and, reading to the right: Robert I. Cowen, A. Goodman 
& Sons, Inc., Long Island City, third vice president; Mr. Gioia; Albert 
Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., St. Louis, first vice president; Mr. 
Ronzoni, and Fred Spadafora, Superior Macaroni Co., Los Angeles, second 


vice president. 


aj 














TROPHY—James Ranieri, at left, a 
Chicago youth with a palate for 
spaghetti, polished off a king-sized 
platter of spaghetti in 90 seconds at 
the 56th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
in Chicago. As his reward, “Jimmy” 
received his weight in uncooked spag- 
hetti, 125 lb. of it, from Joseph 
Viviano, Delmonico Foods, Inc., Louis- 
ville. 


parts, each depicting a phase of 
durum from farm to table. 

The chart weaves into the story a 
touch of history and romance—show- 
ing the culture of durum as originat- 
ing in the Crimean peninsula and 
later in the U.S. banner-producing 
state of North Dakota. It covered 
trading in durum on an organized 
grain exchange, milling and process- 
ing, and finally, the value and use of 
these foods in salads, soups, lasagna, 
loaves, molds and casseroles. 

Following Mr. Lampman, Ted 
Sills, public relations representative 
for the National Macaroni Institute, 
moderated a panel of three Chicago 


food editors, Dorothy Cooley Thomp- 
son, known to readers of the Chicago 
American newspaper as “Mary Mar- 
tenson”; Isabel DuBois, the Chicago 
Daily News, and Ruth Ellen Church 
(Mary Meade to her readers), the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The food editors discussed the food 
habits of the past, present and fu- 
ture—putting stress on food prefer- 
ences of what one described as “that 
horde of locusts which descends on 


the family refrigerator—better known 
as teenagers.” 


Spaghetti Buffet 

The “Egg Breakers” cocktail party 
was featured the evening of June 21, 
followed by the traditional Rossotti 
Spaghetti Buffet—an adventure in 
eating never forgotten once experi- 
enced. 

The morning session June 22 was a 
triple feature. It opened with a Life 
Magazine film strip, ‘The Market of 
the Sixties,” followed by an address 
by John Betjemann, vice president, 
A. C. Nielsen Co., “The Golden Age 
of Marketing,” and a presentation by 
Neal M. Conley, a graduate student 
in the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., “Future Prospects for 
Macaroni.” 

Mr. Betjemann made a forthright 
plea to the industry to maintain its 
advertising and promotional budgets 
in a state of continual flexibility. 
“Basing budgets on sales perform- 
ance alone is asking for trouble,” 
said Mr. Betjemann. “Take for ex- 
ample the condition which prevails 
when sales level off, or actually drop. 
Advertising or promotional expendi- 
tures often are cut back automatical- 
ly. A vicious cycle commences, and 
the brand often is hastened to its 
doom by the withdrawal of the very 
force which previously built sales.” 

Those in attendance followed close- 
ly the observations made by Mr. Con- 

(Turn to ANNUAL MEETING, page 31) 





PANEL MEMBERS—Food editors of three Chicago newspapers participated 
in a panel discussion of manufacturers’ responsibilities to consumers at the 
initial session of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn.’s 56th annual 
meeting in Chicago. Left to right are Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., the new presi- 
dent of the association; Ruth Ellen Church, who writes under the name of 
Mary Meade; Dorothy Cooley Thompson (known to her readers as Mary 
Martenson), and Isabel DuBois. At the right is Horace P. Gioia, retiring 


president of the association. 
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MNF Offiee Visitors. Recent visitors to the Chicago office 
of the Millers National Federation included Walter Tholstrup, Wallace & 


Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, N.J., and J. D. Sogaard, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. 


To Junior Chamber Post. The new state agricultural 
chairman for the Minnesota Junior Chamber of Commerce is Max L. Amber- 
son, assistant director of the agricultural department of F. H. Peavey & Co., 


Minneapolis. 


Recovering from Injuries. The president of Hunter 
Milling Co. of Wellington, Kansas, Floyd W. Ross, injured recently in a fall, 
is making good progress toward recovery and is spending some time at his 
office. Mr. Ross suffered a compression of the spine May 21 when he fell in 
his hotel room at Phoenix, Ariz., where he had gone to help his son-in-law 


establish residence. 


Transfer Announced. 


Recently, Stan Niebur, manager of 


the Minneapolis office, Checkerboard Grain Co., was transferred to Lafayette, 
Ind., as manager of the Ralston Purina plant there. 


Rex MeCammon, formerly manager of the buying department 
of Ralston Purina’s cereal plant at Davenport, Iowa, has been named man- 


ager at Minneapolis. 


To Controllers’ Institute. The divisional controller of 
feed and grain merchandising for the Pillsbury Co., James O. Finlayson, Min- 
neapolis, has been elected to membership in the Controllers’ Institute of 


America. 





Paul Gerot Outlines 
Food Distribution’s 
Changing Pattern 


BERLIN The relationships of 
manufacturers to chain stores have 
been altered drastically by the onset 
of mass production and mass adver- 
tising, Paul S. Gerot, president of the 
Pillsbury Co., told the International 
Congress on Food D'stribution meet- 
ing here. 

Mr. Gerot used Pillsbury and the 
Grand Union Co. as examples of these 
relationships, “which were quite sim- 
ple in 1930,” he said. 

“Then it was the traditional rela- 
tionship of buyer-seller. Our salesman 
called on the buyer when he believed 
a sale might be made. Our sales- 
man tried to sell as much of our 
flour and at a price as high as pos- 
sible,” explained Mr. Gerot. “The 
buyer for Grand Union tried to buy 
as little flour as he could and at as 
low a price as possible. The rule was 
‘Caveat Emptor’—let the buyer be- 
ware.” 

He went on to explain that, as 
manufacturers began packing their 
own brands and advertising them, the 
relationship was altered from one of 
conflict to collaboration. As a result, 
the manufacturer’s salesman had to 
go several steps beyond his old role 
of merely selling the merchandise to 
the buyer for the food chain. 

“The salesman had to take some 
responsibility for his goods until they 
were purchased and consumed, be- 
cause his name, his brand and his 
business reputation were at stake 
with every package sold. Similarly, 
the chain store buyer changed his for- 
mer posture of resistance and started 
soliciting ideas and help from the 
salesman who came to call,” conclud- 
ed Mr. Gerot. 


Robert P. Boylan 
Dies in New York 


CHICAGO—Robert P. Boylan, for- 
mer president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and retired chairman of the 
board of governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange, died suddenly in his 
suite in the Hotel Lombardy, New 
York City on June 22. 

While a boy of 14 years, he start- 
ed work at the Chicago Board of 
Trade as a messenger for a grain 
and stock brokerage concern. He be- 
came a member of the exchange in 
1915 and served as its president for 
two terms, 1936 and 1937. Most of 
his years at the board, Mr. Boylan 
was identified as a floor broker for 
Clement, Curtis & Co. In the late 
1930’s, he bought a membership in 
the New York Stock Exchange, with- 
in a year he was elected by its mem- 
bers to the board of governors and 
was elevated to chairman of that 
body, serving for five years in that 
capacity from 1947 through 1951. 

He is survived by his wife, one 
daughter and one son. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Offices Opened 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
grain and milling industries were 
guests of the Bunge Corp. June 24 
at a formal opening of the firm’s new 
two-story office building at 300 
Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. The new structure adjoins the 
company’s elevator properties and 
provides about 11,000 sq. ft. of office 
space. 

Walton F. Mulloy, vice president 
and manager at Kansas City, and 
other members of the Bunge staff, 
escorted visitors through the build- 
ing and were hosts at a buffet. 
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OFFERS REQUESTED 
ON FLOUR, CORNMEAL 


CINCINNATI — Offers have been 
requested to supply 132,499,750 Ib. 
flour and 50,784,350 Ib. cornmeal for 
donation to U.S. private welfare or- 
ganizations for distribution abroad 
and for export under the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration’s Title 
II program of Public Law 480. An- 
nouncement of the request was made 
by Harley E, Banks, director of the 
Cincinnati office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. Of the total 
flour, 50,661,200 Ib. will be bleached 
all purpose; 7,717,000 Ib. will be un- 
bleached all purpose; 57,661,850 Ib. 
will be bleached bread flour; 5,000,000 
Ib. will be unbleached bread flour, 
and 11,459,700 Ib. will be whole wheat 
flour. The cornmeal will be degermed. 
Offers were due by 4 p.m. (EST) 
June 28 for acceptance by 12 noon 
(EST) July 5, Details are in tele- 
graphic Supplement No. 6 to An- 
nouncements GR-CT-WF-1 and GR- 
CT-CM-2 and amendments No. 1 
thereto. 





Dropping of Canadian 
Rail Branch Lines 


Hinted at Meeting 


WINNIPEG — Many rail branch 
lines operating at a loss in Manitoba 
could be dropped within 15 years, a 
district Manitoba Farmers Union 
was told recently. 

It was no more a question of the 
railways saying they could not af- 
ford to run a branch line, said Arthur 
V. Mauro, provincial counsel on the 
Royal Commission on Transportation. 
If it was a matter of public, rather 
than national, interest to retain these 
lines, the government would subsidize 
the railways. 

It had previously been reported 
that grain carrying to Fort William 
had returned both the CNR and CPR 
a profit. But, said Mr. Mauro, the 
CNR in its submissions to the com- 
mission, said a 100% increase in rates 
would be just. He contended that with 
Saskatchewan as the basis for the 
rate hike, meaning an added 33% in- 
crease for Manitoba shippers, the 
raise for this province would be 
133%, if the railway’s case were ac- 
cepted. 

Whatever the outcome the effi- 
ciency problem still exists. Mr. Mauro 
said both railways were losing more 
than $50,000,000 annually from pas- 
senger services. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minnesota Considering 
Additives Amendment, 
Officials Informed 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota is consider- 
ing a food additives amendment to 
give its agriculture department more 
control over use of additives, Henry 
J. Hoffman, director of the state’s 
food and chemistry laboratory, told 
a group of agricultural officials here. 

Speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the North Central Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hoffman said that such an 
amendment will help enforcement 
officials, but cooperation of users of 
chemicals also is needed. 

Let us hope that we will continue 
to furnish the public wholesome food 
without resorting to a permit sys- 
tem, but rather through education 
and cooperation with the producer, 
the processor and the distributor, said 
Mr. Hoffman. 
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Bumper Wheat Crop 
Expected to Push 
Carryover Higher 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The total supply 
of U.S. wheat available on July 1 is 
expected to reach 2,561 million bu., 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
indicates in its latest wheat situation 
report, a direct result of the June 1 
forecast of a total 1960 production 
figure of 1,271 million bu. 

The bulk of old crop wheat carry- 
over in all positions is forecast at 
1,290 million bu., most of which will 
be in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. USDA predicts the 1960- 
61 disappearance at 625 million bu., 
and exports at about 500 million, 
leaving a carryover on July 1, 1961, 
of about 1,436 million—an increase in 
the surplus supply of about 157 mil- 
lion bu. 

Supplies of hard red winter wheat 
continue to increase this year, al- 
though stocks of other classes reveal 
some decline, USDA reports. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the relative- 
ly small carryover of soft red wheat, 
but trade reports indicate that the 
new crop of soft red wheat may ex- 
ceed 200 million bu. 

On the international side of the 
wheat situation, USDA says that sup- 
plies of wheat in the four major ex- 
porting nations are down slightly 
from last year. Decreases reported 
for Argentina and Canada more than 
offset increases in the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia, however. Crop reports for the 
Northern Hemisphere wheat areas 
show generally favorable conditions. 

Flour Trade 

Commenting on the domestic flour 
trade, USDA states that the rising 
trend of manufacturers’ shipments of 
prepared flour mixes continues, al- 
though the annual rate of increase 
has slowed from earlier years. 

Shipments of mixes in 1958 amount- 
ed to 18.9 million cwt., 12% above 
1954. Of the five categories of ship- 
ments, only pie crust mixes declined 
between 1954 and 1958. 

Cake mixes showed the largest in- 
crease, rising 24% from 1954 to 
1958, or from approximately 5.7 mil- 
lion ewt. shipped in the former year 
to 7.1 million in the latter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Toledo Grain Receipts 


Up, Shipments Down 


TOLEDO — Grain receipts in the 
Toledo market in May were up from 
the previous month, but off from 
May, 1959, while shipments were off 
from both periods, A. E. Schultz, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, reported. 


Receipts last month totaled 3,664,- 
034 bu., including 1,004,434 bu. by 
truck, while in the previous month 
they were 3,485,766 bu. (868,766 bu. 
by truck) and in May, 1959, they 
were 5,289,365 bu. (1,322,365 bu. by 
truck). 

Included in last month’s receipts 
were 289,068 bu. wheat, 2,587,629 bu. 
corn, 233,202 bu. oats, 1,442 bu. rye, 
12,749 bu. barley, and 539,944 bu. 
soybeans. t 

In May a year ago, receipts were 
1,046,627 bu. wheat, 2,974,338 bu. 


corn, 799,049 bu. oats, 2,713 bu. rye, 
31,995 bu. barley, 
soybeans, 


and 614,633 bu. 
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ITH the exception of soft 

wheat flours, which experi- 
enced some pickup with the sales per- 
centage figure rising to 40 to 45% of 
five-day milling capacity, purchasing 
of flour throughout the nation in the 
seven-day period ending June 27 fol- 
lowed the identical slow pattern of 
the previous week. 

Buying incentive was lacking for 
other than immediate needs and sales 
were restricted to small p.d.s. busi- 
ness by flour users needing stock re- 
plenishing. 

Spring wheat flour sales wallowed 
through a listless week with mills re- 
porting a very meager fill-in business 
as prices stayed in a close range clos- 
ing 1¢ lower than the previous period. 
Directions were reported “fair.” 

Bakery flour buyers were marking 
time in the Southwest pending more 
detailed reports on new crop progress 
and limiting commitments to p.d.s. 
bookings. 

Although this type business showed 
some improvement during the week, 
the over-all volume was still small. 
This should continue to improve until 
bakers and mills get closer together 
on price ideas for forward booking. 
Family flour business continued un- 
changed with prices firm. Shipping 
directions are reported fairly good 
from distributors whose stocks are 
running low. 

The bulk of the soft wheat sales 
was on a p.d.s. basis with most buyers 
not looking ahead more than one or 
two weeks at most. Bookings were 
largely one or two carlots, with vir- 
tually nothing aggregating more than 
3,000 ewt. 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
amounted to 41% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 36% in the 
spring wheat mills area and the re- 
ported 40 to 45% for mills of the cen- 
tral states. 


Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 92% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 98% 
a week previous and 89% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Sales Activity Light 
In Spring Flours 


Spring wheat flour sales experi- 
enced another very dull week as buy- 
ers sat on the sidelines awaiting new 
crop developments. Business was lim- 
ited to scattered small orders for im- 
mediate needs and there was no in- 
centive for consideration of forward 
buying. Shipping directions were re- 
ported as “fair.” 

Spring wheat mills’ sales volume 
averaged 36% of five-day milling 
capacity as compared with 28% a 
week earlier and 30% for the corres- 
ponding week of last year. Prices of 
bakery flours were 1¢ lower than the 
previous week. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
77% of capacity as compared with 
73% the previous week and 66% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 100% of 
capacity as compared with 111% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 93% of capacity compared with 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Soft Wheat Flour Sales Rise; 
Other Types in Slow Demand 
In Markets Across Nation 


98% a week earlier and 82% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 24, carlots, Minne- 
apolis: Standard patent $5.51@5.61, 
short patent $5.61@5.71, high gluten 
$5.91@6.01, first clear $4.95@5.15, 
whole wheat $5.51@5.61; nationally 
advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20, 100-lb. cottons. 


Buying Pace Slow 
In Southwest 


The hard winter wheat flour mar- 
ket is marking time until new crop 
factors are more clearly revealed, 
and as a result the volume of flour 
bookings is low and confined to price- 
date-of-shipment customers buying a 
few days ahead to cover needs for a 
week or two. 

Volume of this type of business im- 
proved a little in the past week and 
millers expect it to continue to grow 
moderately as more buyers run out 
of bookings from now until an area 
of price agreement can be reached for 
forward sales. This still appears to be 
some time away, and the ideas that 
bakers are currently expressing and 
those of flour millers are at least 30¢ 
or more apart. 

Furthermore, harvest is slow this 
year due to weather conditions and 
it is taking longer than usual to 
assess characteristics of the new 
wheat crop and to form any judg- 
ments on the plentitude of baking 
type wheats and the premiums likely 
to be needed to purchase them. 

Family flour trade also has been 
rocking along with no basic change. 
Prices are firm and there has been no 
inclination to set new crop values. 
Shipping orders have been coming 
along fairly well from distributors 
who are out of stock. 

Foreign business was dull last 
week, but there are several lots of 
business in the offing, including an ex- 
pected United Arab Republic request 
for offers expected soon, some govern- 
ment business for August shipment, 
and other scattered purchasing. Reg- 
ular trade with Latin America has 
been light. 

Clears have shown a mixed trend, 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











with spot offerings encountering slow 
demand and showing weakness, while 
forward positions hold firm in ex- 
pectation of better export demand to 
come. 

Production continues fairly good 
throughout the Southwest for this 
time of year, and shipping directions 
have been bolstered by the three day 
Fourth of July week-end, which 
means a boost in bread sales for bak- 
ers and better directions. Also, some 
bakers are inclined to boost inven- 
tories a bit near the end of a crop 
year to ease the transition to new 
crop. 

Prices are firm and quotations were 
marked up 5¢ on bakery flours, but 
were unchanged on the higher level 
family flours. 

At Hutchinson, flour buyers were 
content to remain on the sidelines last 
week as the Kansas wheat harvest 
rolled nearer. There was some im- 
provement in shipping directions and 
mills’ running time was improved 
from the preceding week, extending 
to four days. Outlook is for full grind 
this week. Prices were unchanged. 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 70% was government business, 
averaged 55%, compared with 64% 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Semolina Sales Slow; Durum Offerings 
Moderate; Production Continues Good 


HE durum wheat market con- 

tinued in a slow shift to lower 
prices during the seven-day period 
ending June 24, but the price of semo- 
lina standard held steady at $6.15 
bulk, Minneapolis. The sales pattern, 
typical of this season of the year, 
continued in the quiet tempo of re- 
cent weeks. 

New bookings were practically non- 
existent as noodle and macaroni prod- 
ucts manufacturers continued to shy 
from the market content to draw on 
current supplies and watch develop- 
ments. 


Production experienced somewhat 
of an increase over the previous week 
as a reflection of orders to be run off 
prior to the traditional closing of shop 
in July for the annual vacations or 
mere stockpiling for the same reason. 


Durum receipts for the week were 
reported at 111 cars as compared 


with 98 for the previous week. 

Production by mills was estimated 
at 109% of five-day milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 100% 
for the previous week and 74% for 
the comparable week a year ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 24 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.36@2.39 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.35@2.38 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.34@2.37 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.28@2.33 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 19-26 ....... 177,500 192,591 109 
Previous week ..... 177,500 177,009 100 
| | ee 156,500 115,182 74 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1959-June 26, 1960 ........ 9,292,777 

July |, 1958-June 27, 1959 ........ 9,258,812 
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Millfeed Demand 
Pattern Varies; 
Production Sags 


HE millfeed markets followed 

a rather erratic pattern across 
the nation for the seven-day period 
ending June 27, with a fair demand 
and stronger prices in the central 
areas and weakening inquiry and low- 
er prices on both coasts. A decline in 
production tightened supplies in some 
areas, particularly of middlings and 
red dog. Bran continued in fair to 
good supply throughout the country. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 46,012 tons of millfeed for June 
19-26. Production of the current week 
compares with an output of 47,954 
tons in the previous week and 45,966 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 

Minneapolis: Demand continued 
fair in the local market, particular- 
ly for middlings and red dog. Al- 
though bran is still available, mid- 
dlings are in tight supply with some 
local mills reporting they had noth- 
ing to offer before early July. Prices 
remained steady for bran, up $1.50 
for middlings and $2 higher on red 
dog. 

Quotations June 27: Sacked bran 
$32, standard middlings $37, red dog 
$46; bulk bran $28, middlings $32.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds closed the 
week firm with spot buying holding 
up the price on bulk middlings. 
Sacked bran and shorts remained 
constant throughout the week. Flour 
mill running time was an important 
factor in the middlings trading as 
bulk middlings moved up about $3 
ton for the week. 

Quotations June 24: Bran $30G 
30.50, shorts $35.50@36 sacked; bran 
$27.50@28, shorts $34@34.50, mid- 
dlings $32@32.50 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was fairly 
good last week for the light offer- 
ings of millfeed for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Quotations June 24: Bran $40 @ 
40.50, gray shorts $46 sacked; bran 
$37.50, shorts $43, middlings $42 
bulk, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 to $1.50 higher on bran, $2 high- 
er on shorts and $3 up on middlings, 
compared with the previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were fea- 
tured the past week by marked 
strength in red dog, a fairly substan- 
tial advance in standard middlings 
and comparative apathy in the bran 
market. Red dog, which has been 
gathering momentum ffor_ several 
weeks started a $5 ton advance last 
week with offerings extremely scarce 
and apparently nowhere near plen- 
tiful enough to take care of the de- 
mand. 

Quotations June 24: Standard mid- 
dlings $37.50, bran $33.50, red dog 
$49 sacked. 

St. Louis: Improved buying inter- 
est during the first few days of last 
week contributed to a $3 gain in bulk 
middlings and a $1 advance in bulk 
bran prices. Millfeed offerings were 
not unduly large even though local 
mills operated at a heavy rate. To a 
considerable extent, output was ap- 
plied against old orders, giving mill- 
ers an opportunity to restrict new 
offers while prices were in an im- 

proving trend. But, as prices ad- 
vanced, feed manufacturers became 
wary of accumulating supplies be- 
yond pressing needs. Buying fell off 
(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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HEAT futures moved in a 

mixed pattern of slight up and 
down variances during the seven-day 
period ending June 27, with construc- 
tive and destructive elements tending 
to keep a semblance of balance 
throughout. 

Most positions showed only small 
fractional variances in the week’s 
period, but Minneapolis July devel- 
oped tightness which continued into 
the new week and registered an over- 
all gain of 2%¢ for the period. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 27 were: Chicago—July $1.88%, 
September $1.8542, December $1.91%, 
March $1.95%, May $1.95; Kansas 


City — July $1.83%, September 
$1.86%, December $1.91%, March 
$1.95%; Minneapolis—July $2.15%, 


September $2.06, December $2.07%2. 

The typically seasonal hedging op- 
erations in futures against prospec- 
tive cash wheat purchases took place. 
On the other hand, despite a lack of 
immediate heavy export business, 
large buying loomed in the months 
ahead and influenced futures. 

During the week the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued PL 480 
authorizations totaling $48 million, in- 
volving long term deals with India, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Poland and Nation- 
alist China. In addition, further news 
was awaited on a large allocation to 
the United Arab Republic and the 
Commodity Stabilization Service is 
scheduled to buy approximately 1,- 
280,000 cwt. flour for foreign relief 
on July 5. 

Harvesting operations are progress- 
ing with all possible speed through 
Missouri, Kansas, eastern Colorado 
and beyond, with mostly good weather 
forecast with the exception of pos- 
sible local showers in limited areas. 


Spring Wheat Trade Slow 


There was a lack of commercial 
interest in the spring wheat market 
last week and protein premiums at 
one time during the period were 
down 4¢ in all of the protein brack- 
ets. Spot receipts were quite heavy 
at Minneapolis at midweek and 
proved more than the trade needed. 
Total inspected carlot receipts 
amounted to 910 cars compared with 
715 the week before. Near the end of 
the period, high protein wheat was 
needed by a buyer or two and these 
kinds recovered partially but finished 
2@3¢ lower than week before. Fill- 
in buying of flour, which had ac- 
counted for substantial sales during 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 27 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is ',¢ 
bu. less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 3¢ per bu. less. 
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Trend of Wheat Futures Mixed; 
Export Potential Looms Large 


the recent weeks, fell off sharply 
and this accounted for part of the 
lack of buying interest. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis last week was 
14.46% and compared with 13.79% 
the same week last year. Wheat in- 
spections for export during the week 
ended June 17 totaled 7.9 million 
bushels and brought the total for the 
season to 394.2 million bushels. 

Based on transit grain, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat through 11% protein, 
was trading at 7¢ over the Minne- 
apolis July wheat price, at the close 
June 24; 12% protein ’8¢ over; 13% 
protein 10¢ over; 14% protein 11 
@12¢ over; 15% protein 12@14¢ 
over; 16% protein 15@18¢ over; 17% 
protein 19@23¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price which closed June 24 at 
$2.15%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 24 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
| BRUTE errr ore ere. eee @2.22'/ 
[ee 6 sch tcadeeeaendne¥ akake 2.22% 
a eee i ee 2.23% 
rh nn 5 Sc.g¢endtdedhsanes eae 2.25% 
14% Protein .... 2.26Ve @2.27'/2 
15% Protein 2.27% @2.29'\e 
16% Protein 2.30% @2.33' 





17% Protein 2.34'/e @2.38'/ 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or |! NS 
58 Ib. 23.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.21'/, 
13% protein $2.23, protein $2.25'/, 
15% protein $2.27', protein $2.31, 
17% protein $2.36'/. 


Premiums Decline 

A moderate downward readjust- 
ment of wheat premium values took 
place at Kansas City in the past 
week, as the -first sizeable amounts 
of new crop grain reached that mar- 
ket. Declines amounted to 2@4¢ bu. 
on the higher protein levels, except 
that the top of range on fancy long- 
mixing varieties did not change. Or- 
dinary and low protein wheats com- 
pleted a week of remarkably sharp 
ups and downs to close without very 
much net change, and declines in the 
12% protein range were only about 
1¢ bu. The basic July future was 
off 1%¢ for the period. 

The market for the period was 
dominated completely by the delays 
in the harvest period. Weekly re- 
ceipts at Kansas City were only 740 
cars, an expansion of only about 200 
cars over the previous week and far 
below the 3,378 recorded a year ago. 
This left the market prey to com- 
ments and reports concerning the 
progress of the harvest and the qual- 
ity of new grain, with daily fluctua- 
tions reflecting the latest feelings 
about both of these points. Toward 
the week end, there was more ten- 
dency to expect better protein lev- 
els than were anticipated earlier and 
less thought that there would ‘be a 
great deal of tough wheat arriving. 
Better weather for harvesting was 
forecast. With ordinary cash wheat 
selling below the loan level there is 
no expectation of heavy sales by pro- 
ducers who this year will have no 
problem in finding storage space. 

Ordinary wheat June 24 closed 4@ 
5¢ over the July future, with 11.50% 
protein bringing 5@7%¢ over, 
11.75% 6@8¢ over, and 12% protein 
8@14¢ over. For 12.50% protein the 
range was 10@16¢, 13% 12@22¢, 
13.50% 13@23¢, and 14% 14@24¢ 
over. July closed at $1.83%. 


14% 
16% 


A Statistical Service Provided 


Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
tor More than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 





Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills erm currently to The North- 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to t 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


@ total estimated output of al! 











June 19-26, *Previous June 20-27, June 21-28, June 22-29, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
EE 6. dsb kine xcecbesech tes 660,058 701,358 596,034 452,116 657,425 
EE. Knic cin oks6tede tas Cae eey 1,303,471 1,381,209 1,370,325 1,255,818 1,221,568 
OT Rw ree 474,818 458,718 469,578 449,021 476,736 
Central and Southeast ............ 525,617 619,830 434,334 335,788 495,758 
TEE OAD oc o< onndaweaadeaenes 444,945 470,432 364,828 277,322 290,732 
WE b-05-6d0 coke wendat ose es 3,408,909 3,631,547 3,235,099 2,770,065 3,142,219 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 74.9 74.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .... 4,551,280 4,848,527 
Accumulated total this month ..... 119,695,187 115,143,907 
"Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— uly | to—— 
June 19-26, Previous June 20-27, June 21-28, June 22-29, June 26, June 27, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
ee CCC er 93 98 82 66 98 36,674,546 37,366,846 
ee, ee ee 99 9 106 96 93 74,331,071 73,174,347 
ED cc cache étse 60 91 88 95 95 100 26,360,678 28,117,221 
Central and S.E.... 78 92 67 59 87 31,420,335 29,848,535 
Pacific Coast ....... 95 101 78 88 82 23,998,793 22,282,660 
WEP, Ssiabsaness 92 98 89 82 93 192,785,423 190,789,609 
NORTHWEST Year ago .......1,068,800 | eons 1 
Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,016,017 8 
Minneapolis Five-year average se asdedheses 145 
5-day week Flour % ca Ten-year average .. the ceeaved 123 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
June 19-26 ...... 240,000 185,964 77 
Previous week .... 240,000 *%174,587 73 BUFFALO 
Wee nie vecct 231,000 152,952 66 5-da k F Py 
-day wee lour ve Ca- 
ane yeare =. ee 237,000 115,825 ps capacity output _ pacity 
says Be. ape presarenegers 34 June 19-26 . 522,000 474,818 91 
ee rere 068s AF AS RARE PES Previous week .... 522,000 458,718 88 
*Revised. i ft Serre 493,500 469,578 95 
_ Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- oe }~-aa vevned eves 
pe — St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Ten-year average ............. 93 
5-day week Flour %o Ca- 
capacity output pacity A THEASTERN 
June 19-26 ...... 472,750 474,094 100 i CanmnAs pod sow i . " ‘ 
Previous week .... 472.750 *526.771 il Mills in Ilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Year ago 494.500 443 082 90 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Two years ago. : ; ra 430.500 336.291 78 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Five-year average ........seeeceees 143 5-day week Flour % ca- 
Ten-year average ..... cc csccennccees 128 capacity output pacity 
*Revised. June 19-26 ...... 672,260 525,617 78 
Previous week .... 672,260 *619,830 92 
SOUTHWEST WEEP (O00 vss vecse 643,750 434,334 67 
Kansas City Two years ago .... 570,260 335,788 59 
Pive-y@ar A@VO@FAGO ....ccccccccsccens 104 
5-day week Flour  <_.. 2... Sarees 104 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
Sune. 196 . 2 vcai- 224,250 erg RS 
Previous week .... 224,250 265, | 
Wat BOO cchcicess 221'750 273,695 =: 123 PACIFIC COAST 
Two years ago .... 287,500 239,801 A Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
oat on RR California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
June 19-26 ...... 1,090,750 1,096,787 101 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *1,114,386 102 


5-day week Flour %e ca- 

capacity output pacity 

wun. (986. o...0> 466,500 444,945 95 

Previous week .... 466,500 *470,432 101 

Year ago ........ 466,500 364,828 78 

Two years ago .... 315,000 277,322 88 
*Revised. 





The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard.......... $1.87'/2@2.10 

No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.86'/2@2.09'/2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.84'/2@2.07'/2 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.82'/2@2.05'/2 
Re Py SSO: 1.87'2@1.89 

eS) eS eee 1.862 @1.88'/2 
, & y |) Be ere eer 1.8412 @1.87' 
a | Sr 1.82'/2@1.86'/2 


At Ft. Worth new crop No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold June 27 at $2.15G 
2.16, delivered Texas common points. 
Exporters were bidding $2.03% de- 
livered at Gulf. Most of the new crop 
wheat was reported going into loan. 

Pacific Northwest wheat quotes 
last week ranged unchanged to as 
much as 2¢ bu. lower as the reflec- 
tion of a further adjustment to a 
new crop basis. 

Wheat harvesting in early matur- 
ing districts is now expected to get 
underway the first week in July. 

The greatest price decline was in 
white wheat with hard bread classes 


holding steady as the reflection of 
limited country offerings and a good 
mill demand for nearby needs. 

The Japanese food ministry pur- 
chased two cargoes of western white 
wheat and one cargo each of hard red 
winter and dark northern spring 
wheat for August shipment. There 
was pending business to India, Korea 
and Formosa, but definite buying 
dates were undetermined. 

Trading in new crop wheat slowed 
with to-arrive bids on No. 1 soft 
white for July-August shipment list- 
ed at quotes that were 3 to 4¢ bu. 
below current levels for old crop of- 
ferings. No. 1 grade, soft white wheat 
was valued at $1.96@1.97 bu., to ar- 
rive as the week closed. 

Wheat production conditions con- 
tinued mostly favorable. However, 
cool, rainy weather was still con- 


ducive to spread of striped rust in 
northern Idaho and eastern Washing- 
ton. 
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Ontario Millers Celebrate Silver Jubilee 


By George E. Swarbreck 


Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—In the year 1930, 
there were 244 flour mills in Cana- 
da’s province of Ontario, out of an 
over-all total for Canada itself of 
508. By 1982, the Ontario total had 
dipped to 221 and there was no sign 
of any diminution in this attrition. 
Many of these mills were small, 
producing less than 25 bbl. in an 
operational day of 24 hours. But 
there were others of consequential 
capacity and the problem of sur- 
vival became acute in 1935. 


In that year, the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. was formed and 50 
mills, those of consequence, showed 
interest in the initial formation. More 
and more of the smaller units were 
giving up the ghost, but the important 
remainder, led by one of the most 
highly respected figures ever to work 
for the Canadian milling industry, the 
late Norman H. Campbell of the 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.—now ab- 
sorbed in the Maple Leaf group—de- 
cided that something had to be done. 

That “something” was the forma- 
tion of the association and the 25th 
anniversary was celebrated in Toronto 


June 20. The association today has a 
membership roster of 34 mills out of 
around 40 in Ontario. And in the 
whole of Canada there are only about 
65 mills operating today. Ontario pro- 
vides capacity for more than 80,000 
sacks a day out of a national total of 
about 180,000. It is by far the biggest 
flour milling area of Canada. Not all 
that capacity is used, but the po- 
tential is there. 

Stemming from that potential is 
the influence of OFMA, ostensibly an 
association of small millers, with rep- 
resentation from the five largest, na- 
tionally-operating groups, in industry 


affairs. The Canadian milling industry 
is also represented by the Canadian 
National Millers Assn., a group which 
works “nationally” in accordance with 
its name, but the two associations 
work together when it comes to a 
question of beating the drum for flour 
among government officials, Canadian 
Wheat Board commissioners and con- 
sumers, at home and abroad. The flour 
trade makes a considerable contribu- 
tion to the Canadian economy, as a 
currency earner and, indirectly, in the 
work it does to spearhead the sales 
of Canadian wheat abroad. Foreign 


(Turn to SILVER JUBLIEE, page 27) 


— 


A BEVY OF FORMER PRESIDENTS gathered to help celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. in Toronto. Seated on the left 
is Clifford M. Snider, Snider Flour Milling Co., Ltd., who presided in 1946-47. 
In the center is Frank Howson, Howson & Howson, Ltd., oldest surviving 
past president, who held office in 1940-41. And with him is son Fred, who 
retired from the presidency at the meeting after a two year tenure. Standing 
at left is Donald M. Hunter (1956-58), T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., with F. Morley 
Vanstone (1952-54), Vanstone Flour and Feed Mill, and J. Drader Hawken 
(1947-49), the Hawken Milling Co. Unable to be present, because he was visit- 
ing England, was Fred H. Dunsford, Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., who served 
from 1941 to 1945, the longest term ever enjoyed by one man. Robert R. 





CAUGHT FOR A GROUP PICTURE, sitting in front, left to right, were 
J. C. Rennie, King Milling Co., Ltd., OFMA treasurer, Gordon Hogg, George 
Hogg & Sons, Ltd., and Ernest Wolff, Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Behind, left to right, are R. J. Monk, McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., Harold 
Scott, Arva Fiour Mills, and John Metzger, William Knechtel & Son, 
Ltd. And in the picture on the right, a technical discussion appears to be 








Barber (1945-46), formerly S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., evaded the photo- 
grapher though he was present at the meeting. And also unable to be there 
were Malcolm G. McNab (1949-50), Campbell & McNab, and P. W. Strick- 
land (1954-56), Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd. Deceased past presidents are N. H. 
Campbell (1935-37), Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., M. B. Pincombe (1937-39), 
Strathroy Flour Mills, Ltd., W. R. Clarke (1939-40), Wolverton Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and J. J. Page (1950-52), McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd. In the picture at 
the right is M. W. Beach, formerly of Barrie Flour Mills, Ltd., who is 89 
years of age and a charter director of OFMA; George S. McArthur, first secre- 
tary-manager, and Harry J. Dowsett, currently secretary-manager. He is also 
secretary of the Canadian flour export committee. 


: : as ie peatat - 
in full swing. Seated is Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., president 
of the international Association of Operative Millers talking with G. T. Roe, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., new OFMA president. Listening are Charles 
Weckman, Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., and~ Austin T. Drake, Sturtevant Mill 


Co., who discussed his company’s flour refining system. His paper excited the 
interests of the Canadian millers. 
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The Problem of Distribution: 





Now Is the Time for All Good Bakers 


HIS is a talk on distribution! 

It may seem strange that I 
elect to talk on the subject of dis- 
tribution to an assembly of men pri- 
marily interested in production. 

But, I do so for several reasons: 

@ Representing, as you do, _ that 
phase of our industry which has 
made tremendous contributions in 
efficiency, automation and lowered 
costs, you are interested in know- 
ing where all these savings have 
gone and why they are not reflected 
in the present profit picture of the 
operations. 
@ You may be 


puzzled—even unin- 


errr 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Graf is gen- 
eral manager of the Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc. His ad- 
dress was delivered before the Met- 
ropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
New York. 


Orv 


formed—about the peculiar dilem- 
ma of distribution in which our in- 
dustry has suddenly found itself—a 
dilemma which almost takes the pro- 
portions of a cris's. Because of its 
importance and severity and because 
it does affect you and your work, 
I feel you should know more of the 
details. 

There are many fine emissaries 
here. Supply sales and servicemen 
who are in contact with many bak- 
eries and who, by being better in- 
formed can carry my message—if I 
have any—to Garcia better. 

For these reasons and the fact that 
distribution is currently my best pet 
project—-one which I am better qual- 
ified to discuss—I have elected it in 
preference to a topic on production, 
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where I may be in a lesser known 
field. 

So, then, this will be a disserta- 
tion on the wholesale baking indus- 
try’s problem—and when I say 
“Problem” I hopelessly minimize, 
understate, and de-emphasize the 
word. For this situation in many 
areas of the country has long passed 
the point of being a problem—it is 
actually a crisis. The more I study 
it, the more I am convinced we have 
approached a turning point or cross- 
roads at which our dec’sions and our 
actions as an industry in the next 
year or so may well determine 
whether we go on to bigger and 
greater things or whether we will 
pass on almost to oblivion. This in- 
deed is the time for all good bakers 

all good thinkers and analysts in 
our field to come to the aid of the 
industry. 

I am aware that this is a bold and 
drastic statement for one in my posi- 
tion to make publicly. I assure you 
from my acquaintanceship with bak- 
ery marketing that I am neither ex- 
aggerating nor over-emphasizing the 


expect miracles from it or plans or 
panacea programs or “open sesames,” 
which are beyond its powers normal- 
ly or legally, that they may be dis- 
appointed. 

With this cleared from the decks, 
I'd like now to get down to brass 
tacks. Furthermore, I'd like to do it 
simply, orderly, and unemotionally. 
This could be dull and lots less fun, 
for it is a problem on which any 
speaker could easily get worked up. 
However, I think it best to treat it 
in this manner—not only for the 
record, but also for you, the audi- 
ence, since the topic may even be 
new for many of you. To achieve the 
simplicity I desire, I have, therefore, 
divided the address into four parts. 
I propose to ask and answer these 
questions about distribution: 

1. Where have we been? 2. Where 
are we now? 3. Where are we go- 
ing? and 4. What can we do about 
it? 

For the past 30 or more years this 
roughly has been the picture of our 
industry: You production men effec- 
tively and constantly more economi- 
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picture. Evidence of this fact has al- 
ready been presented in recent ac- 
tion of the board of governors of 
your national association in appoint- 
ing what is probably the most high- 
powered committee ever set up in 
the wholesale baking industry tu 
study it. 

For the record, too, I would like 
to state that while I am a member 
of that committee, I neither repre- 
sent it or in any way reflect its opin- 
ions in this address. I am strictly on 
my own. I would like to state, how- 
ever, that the distribution committee 
is seriously and conscientiously ap- 
proaching its task and will undoubt- 
edly fulfill its function of research, 
fact findings and dissemination of 
information on which bakers can 
make better decisions. I should, how- 
ever, caution those many bakers who 
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cally baked for us a quality line of 
products and laid them down on our 
shipping floors ready for us to dis- 
tribute and sell to our many fine 
grocers and other customers. 


This we accomplished through a 
steadily developed “rack” type of 
service. Our costs and prices were 
based on a single loaf of bread: we 
placed it prettily on the grocer’s dis- 
play stand and guaranteed its sale, 
taking back any damaged or unsale- 
able merchandise. 


Because of the number and loca- 
tion of our customers, and because 
there was not too wide a spread in 
their respective size, this was an ef- 
fective system for what we had—a 
perishable product. 

We built our business by trying to 
improve our products, by salesman- 
ship and advertising to create a fa- 
vorable image to the public, by train- 
ing salesmen and by ethically trying 
to improve our service to the cus- 
tomer. Basically, we have been—and 
still are—a good industry serving our 
public well. Primarily, we aimed at 
a high quality standard adapted to 
our form of distribution. Being ever 
highly competitive, we recognized 
that quality maintenance, packaging 
appeal, etc., usually measured the 
difference between the men and the 
boys. 

Basically, too, we were a profitable 
bus'ness with the extent or amount 
of profit varying, naturally, with the 
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degree of efficiency of each individ- 
ual operator. 


This broadly describes 
we were.” 


Where Are We Now? 


Don Marquis, a well-known news- 
paper writer of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, often pursued the theme: 
“Nothing is changeless—but change.” 


How eternally true is his philoso- 
phy as we review the changes af- 
fecting us in the past decade. 


Essentially, there are two great 
tidal waves of change affecting us. 
Actually they are inter-related, but 
I shall treat them separately. They 
are: 

@ The change in the character of our 
customers’ stores. 

@ The precipitous rise in our distri- 
bution costs. 

Regarding the change in grocer 
format I will not bore you with sta- 
tistics, for I think you are well ac- 
quainted with the new character of 
grocery distribution. 

Shortly after World War II this 
nation witnessed a tremendous ac- 
celeration in the rise of the super- 
market, accompanied by an increase 
in chain stores, with a spectacular 
corresponding increase in the growth 
and power of independent grocers 
seeking to offset these trends via 
voluntary chain organizations. 

All this was but a part of the ef- 
fort our customers were using to ad- 
just to their particular changing 
needs of distribution. 

As of the present day, and in lit- 
tle over a decade, our market 
changed from an almost universal 
pattern of medium and small stores 
to a dramatic picture of concentra- 
tion of business in a few large stores. 
Roughly, as of now, supermarkets 
alone constitute approximately 10% 
of the stores, but do 70% of the gro- 
cery business. Chains and voluntary 
chains, wh'ch comprise 28% of the 
grocery outlets, do 85% of all gro- 
cery volume, and some 175,000 stores, 
which have been our main reliance, 
now sell only 15% of the consumers’ 
grocery needs. 

Under these circumstances, with 
the wholesale baking industry de- 
scribed as a “distributive system— 
designed to serve stores of homoge- 


‘Where 
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neous size,” is it any wonder that we 
face a crucial problem? 

As a result of these changes, we 
find ourselves in a new and different 
world; this, I fear, we have not yet 
recognized. These fine customers of 
ours are not fighting us as many 
seem to think. Their world, too, has 
changed. We are but one of their 
many varied suppliers. Their con- 
cern is not with us as a sole prob- 
lem, but with all their suppliers. 
Their basic competition in our case 
is with the chain store which oper- 
ates a bakery. 

These they must fight or die. So, 
they demand of us the equipment 
and tools for this fight—or we die. 

So, that is where we stand today. 
We are faced with an insistent and 
irresistible demand to provide a 
distributive service at a cost which 
matches the service of the chain 
store-owned bakery or close to it. 
Unfortunately, geared by rearing and 
training to a distribution which is 
designed to serve widespread stores 
of “homogeneous” size, we do not yet 
know how to do this. We are handi- 
capped by our own thinking and ex- 
perience. We tend to solve the prob- 
lem by merely increasing the type 
of services which we were accus- 
tomed to render. This only acts in 
reverse, for it further increases our 
costs and makes the spreads even 
wider. 


Rise in Distribution Costs 


The result of all this evolution has 
been a fantastic increase in our dis- 
tribution costs. At this point I would 
hasten to add that not all of this 
increase is attributable to our effort 
to offset the changes in distribution 
in the grocery stores. A hell of a lot 
of it has been our own fault. 

As a matter of fact, the whole- 
sale baking industry has created 
many of its own problems and forced 
its own cost increases. We have made 
much of this bed ourselves—alibi it 
as we will. Bad management and 
management decisions still lie at the 
root of a sizeable part of the prob- 
lem. What is worse, in the process we 
have lost our perspective. We have 
degenerated to the point where com- 
petitiveness with each other — not 
service to the customer—is our real 
objective. 

The rise in our distribution costs 
is accountable to many things. First, 
a lack of determination to keep costs 
down, to make ourselves efficient; 
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too ready an acquiescence to union 
demands and regulations; too much 
emphasis on serving unprofitable 
stops—too much route expansion— 
too great an addition of furbelows; 
a willingness to meet new rises in 
costs too quickly with a price in- 
crease rather than a cost cut. 

In a sincere effort to meet the 
problems, we have tended uncon- 
sciously to do more of the type of 
things which in the past have been 
helpful in our traditional type of 
service. We have reduced stops to 
give more service, stepped up call 
backs and second calls, increased su- 
pervision, doubled our advertising, 
shortened work hours, added varie- 
ties and increased stales over 700% 
in 10 years. 

All this was “habit” procedure, 
and while it would seem logical in 
view of our past habits and proce- 
dures, now it works in reverse by 
widening the gap between our dis- 
tribution costs and costs of the plat- 
form and drop delivery used by the 
chain store bakeries, which lie at 
the root of the problem. This widen- 
ing differential, of course, increases 
the spread between the retail price 
which we have to charge and theirs. 
That spread now runs as low as 5¢ 
and as high as 8¢. Since the con- 
sumer has changed her shopping 
habits and visits regularly the con- 
centrated areas where these stores 
abound, it does not take her long to 
notice this difference. 

The 10-year average trend on dis- 
tribution costs shows that, for out- 
put per route per week, costs have 
risen to over 38% of selling prices. 
Output per man has dropped 19%. 

That’s where we are today, and 
there is no end in sight. Compare this 
cost of 38% against a probable max- 
imum of 20% for chain store bak- 
ery-drop delivery, and compare a fig- 
ure of 4,700 lb. output with a prob- 
able 20,000 Ib. output by a driver 
who earns about the same weekly 
take home pay as our man, and you 
will readily agree that this is indeed 
a crucial situation. 


Where Are We Going? 


It is axiomatic that a distribution 
system exists only so long as no 
other system arises which serves the 
customer better and at a lower cost. 

In all history, no law of economics 
has been more rigid than this. Dis- 
tribution, like water, seeks its own 
level. The forces that come into op- 


eration are strong and irresistible. 
The wider the gap between any two 
systems the speedier and faster 
these forces work. 

Herein lies the danger in our pres- 
ent situation. Already, with the mar- 
ginal baker, certain bakery organi- 
zations have capitulated to the pres- 
sure and offered modified distribution 
services. Some of these are crazy, 
badly planned and ruinously priced. 
But, be that as it may, the parade 
has started. 

What is still worse, the industry 
is fast falling into an era of cus- 
tomer —not industry — domination. 
Forced by his own needs, which are 
real, and recognizing our apparent 
panic and competitiveness, the su- 
permarkets are demanding all kinds 
of concessions, rebates, and what 
not. This will continue and get worse. 
On top of that, the most serious con- 
sideration of all, in the effort to 
compete with the chain store bakery, 
the chains who do not bake and the 
powerful voluntaries are now de- 
manding, and receiving, their own 
private label products, plus price 
differentials and other pressured 
considerations. 

The long range impact of this is 
truly shocking. Consider the fact 
that these two groups account for 
85% of the grocery business. With 
these private label products priced 
to meet the chain store bakery—a 
saving to the consumer of 5¢ to 8¢— 
how long under these conditions do 
you think our nationally advertised, 
prestige brands will last? Will it be 
a 30%, 50% or 75% conversion in 
the next five years? You make your 
own guess. And, what will the $100 
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million or more which we spend on 
advertised brands be advertising? 
How long before these capital invest- 
ments will be jeopardized? 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not difficult to predict where we are 
headed unless we can find so!utions 
to the problem. Where we are head- 
ed, I assure you, is far from the Val- 
halla in our business which we may 
have dreamed of a dozen years ago. 
What Can We Do? 

Now, if anyone is ready to rush 
out and apply the magic answers, I’m 
going to give you, you had better 
take a deep breath, put your hat 
down, and take it easy. 

I have no answer or solution. If I 


did, I would not be here. I would 
be busy putting it into effect for 
QBA. 


I find in recent months, because of 
the bulletins and writings I have is- 
sued on this topic that we are being 
accused of advocating all sorts of 
things—new market approaches. I 
am told I am an advocate of drop de- 
livery plans and what not. 

None of this is so. I am merely a 
searcher in the wilderness like ev- 
ery other baker. I might add, how- 
ever, that while concerned, I am not 
pessimistic about the future. I re- 
mind myself that we have a growing 
population—the largest number of 
teen age bread gobblers in all his- 
tory. We have fine bakeries in our 
industry, able to produce wonderful 
products. 

All we have to do is make what- 
ever adjustments in distribution are 
needed, get back to a philosophy that 
the customer should be provided with 
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what he needs and what he wants 
and all will not only be well—but 
better than ever before. I subscribe, 
therefore, to the Chinese philosophy 
that the handmaiden of every crisis 
is opportunity. I sincerely believe 
that this is the tide in the affairs 
of the wholesale baking industry 
which, taken at the turn, wll carry 
us on to heights of which we never 
before dreamed. 

Now, while I cannot give you neat- 
ly packaged and capsuled solutions, 
I can tell you the areas which must 
be explored for the remedies, and I 
can ask the questions which, proper- 
ly answered, will point the road. 

Before so doing, we might first re- 
fresh our minds by taking a look at 
wholesale baking distribution costs 
as they stand today. Obviously, this 
is the target. The complete answer 
we seek evolves solely around the 
job of knocking holes or taking large 
chunks out of it. That's the goal in 
the game. 

The total of all the costs which 
may be grouped under selling and 
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distribution — considering everything 

easily discloses that this figure be- 
gins to approach 40%, whereas dur- 
ing and before the War, the average 
was closer to 20%. 

I think it would be a mighty good 
suggestion if every baker pctured 
his own distribution costs and framed 
it in his office as a target at which 
to shoot, breaking down the broad 
areas of distribution costs roughly 
into labor, direction and selling com- 
mission, the cost of advertising, mis- 
cellaneous and sundry costs, and fi- 
nally, the vehicle and actual trans- 
portation costs. This would portray 
the real root of our problem. Any 
tiny steps taken to improve this pic- 
ture make the problem less. This is 
the great challenge for the future— 
to work on each and every segment 
of it until we can tear it down to a 
realistic, competitive figure. 

When we add up all those costs 
and make a reasonable allowance for 
administration and direction of the 
sales department, we hit the very 
staggering figure of 40%. This means 
we are charging the consumer 74¢ 
just to get the pound loaf (at 18¢) 
from your shipping floor to the store. 

Actually, it is too fantastic to be 
believable—and the end is not in 
sight. To show you how fantastic, 
let me give you an outside example 
which, while not exactly comparable, 
does have some similarities. 

Last night I was working on my 
Sears & Roebuck catalogue. I tore 
out a page to bring you. Th'‘s page 
listed the U.S. Parcel Post rate scale 

which is a mighty important in- 
strument to Sears. 

Our average delivery to a store is 
about 30 lb. Do you know you can 
ship 30 lb. by parcel post within the 
limits of, say Philadelphia, for the 
sum of 82¢, or a shade over 2.7¢ lb.? 
Or, you can ship it again by Parcel 
Post 150 miles for $1.57, or approxi- 
mately 5.2¢ Ib. 

How do you like that! And it costs 
us 7.2¢ lb. to get it from bakery to 
grocer. Parenthetically, do not take 
me literally. 

About a week from now I will be 
getting letters saying, “I understand 
you are recommending taking all 
bakery trucks off the road and ship- 
ping by parcel post.” 

Comparable Points 
Well, as I said, the analogy is not 


exact, but it has comparable points. 
And it does serve to show us how 
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far astray we have gone with our 
costs climbing to 40%, especially 
when you realize it is possible for a 
chain warehouse to do the job in 
some cases as low as 10%, or for a 
voluntary chain under drop service 
delivery to comfortably hit a figure 


below 20%. 

So, what then do we do? In my 
opinion, these are the avenues we 
must explore: 

1. We must recognize that, de- 
spite the fact 28% of our grocer 


customers are grouped in chains and 
voluntaries who control 85% of the 
grocery business, there still remain 
some 175,000 smaller independent 
grocers, plus some 500,000 eating es- 
tablishments, restaurants, stands, 
hotels, etc., which will have to be 
served. 

2. Come what may—even to the 
extent of losing, the Lord forbid, all 
our chain and voluntary business to 
private label or to self-owned bak- 
eries—we must develop and discover 
a more efficient way to service those 
675,000 stops. In other words, we 
must continue as a distribution sys- 
tem serving homogeneous stops—but 
the stops are homogeneously smaller. 

3. To accomplish the foregoing— 
yes indeed, to survive—we must first 
of all cut to the bone the costs I have 
enumerated. The deeper we cut, the 
greater our chances for survival and 
the bigger the area we open for 
growth. Over the years we have 
found that chain store bakery bread 
gives us no major problem and cre- 
ates no serious market disturbance 
at a 2¢ or 3¢ differential. But at a 
5¢ to 8¢ difference it is day and 
night. So, if we can get it down that 
close at least we alleviate the prob- 
lem. 

To achieve this objective, there are 
a number of areas we must examine: 

Stales—Does our present system of 
consignment selling make _ sense? 
Should the grocer be responsible for 
his stales? Chain stores and most 
voluntaries are. Is it possible to de- 
sign a new system and save all this 
cost, labor, and nuisance? 

Small Stops- Hopeless Stops — 
Should the grocer who sells 10 loaves 
and has five bakers be restrained? 
Should there be a minimum service 
charge for every stop—as at the 
bank or the light and power com- 
pany? 

Route Mileage-Distance — Can our 
accountants advise us about the law 
of diminishing returns? Must we go 
bankrupt before we learn you can- 
not get blood out of a stone? 

Output per Man—Can our efficien- 
cy experts give us the answer to 
this? Must we ever compete with a 
$1,000 route average against a $4,000 
or $5,000 batting average? 


Other Factors 


There are other factors which bear 

investigation—lots of them. But for 
my purpose the foregoing examples 
will suffice. 
@ We must reappraise our whole 
area of labor relations. We are prone 
to forget that we and the labor un- 
ions have a mutual problem. Their 
destiny is closely interwoven with 
ours. There has been real evidence 
of the fact that unions are working 
on the problem, and making tenta- 
tive and experimental concessions for 
its solution. 

This spirit must be nursed and ma- 
tured. There must be much closer 
harmony and mutual effort. A part 
of the union problem is the fact that 
we ourselves are confused. We do 
not definitely know what we want. 
We have no plan—no objective. If 
that is the case, how is it possible 
for them to work with us? 

@ We must recheck our objectives 
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and reset our perspective. Let us 
be honest—most of the so-called “ex- 
tra services’ we are rendering the 
customers are not services at all, 
and they are expensive. 

In truth they are “competitive 

watchfulness,” and we are charging 
the customer for them. A large new 
supermarket which opened in New 
England a few weeks ago had 32 
bakery sales managers and super- 
visors standing around a full day. 
Presumably they were helping the 
grocer. Actually, they were keeping 
an eye on each other. Who pays for 
that? Let us cut the nonsense and 
truly serve the customer for the next 
few years. 
@ Speaking of serving the customer, 
let us stop being ostriches and find 
what he really wants; then try at 
least to find the way of giving it to 
him fairly, economically and efficient- 
ly. Enough is now known of the gro- 
cer’s changing distribution pattcrns, 
his competition, his needs. Does it 
not make sense then for us to exam- 
ine whether our own system of dis- 
tribution can be modified to supply 
what he wants? 

Perhaps we should have _ several 
systems: A minimum service fee or 
no stales or every other day for the 
little fellow; a store drop of a 100- 
unit package or other modifications 
for the larger store, perhaps even a 
major drop service on separate or 
combined routes or a United Parcel 
system of common delivery, and fi- 
nally, even a warehouse or platform 
drop. 

It is entirely possible that one, or 

several, or all these variations could 
become a part of a legitimate, for- 
mally recognized pattern of distribu- 
tion just as the banks, the wholesale 
grocers, the light and power com- 
panies, the dairies, and many large 
single companies like Kraft, General 
Foods and others all solved similar 
problems when their time came. 
@ Finally, we must seriously study 
the problem of private label, for it is 
a sleeper in the garret. We will al- 
ways have some private label, and 
solving the basic problem of costs 
will automatically curtail it to an ex- 
tent. To a degree, private label has 
limited merit and serves a limited 
function. We must fight it and keep 
it confined to that function, for un- 
controlled it will certainly lead us to 
ruin. 

In closing, I repeat that the out- 


look is not pessimistic. It becomes 
that only if we accept the doleful 
attitude and do not roll up our 


sleeves and fight. Do the latter and 
you convert crisis to opportunity. 
Above all, we must declare a peace 
on devouring one another like wolves 
and begin to concentrate on the prob- 
lem itself rather than the effects of 
the problem. 

In approaching it, I believe the 
ostriches who stick their heads in 
the sand and stubbornly say there is 
nothing wrong with our system are 
just as wrong as those who run off 
to the races half-cocked and slap on 
new systems with no regard to cost. 
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There is a middle road. And, it can 
be found in an orderly fashion with 
a minimum effect on both labor and 
management. That is the road we 
must find. 

I firmly believe, too, that this in- 
dustry has the ability, the brains and 
the guts to find that road. Above all, 
lest we dally until too late, now is 
the time for all good bakers to con- 
centrate on the problem and come 
to the aid of the industry. 
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Economist Sees Farm 
Marketing Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS—Within 10 years 
most of the commercial farm prod- 
ucts will be sold either on contract 
with private firms or under govern- 
ment marketing orders and agree- 
ments. That is the predicticn of Ty- 
rus R. Timm, head of the department 
of agricultural economics and sociolo- 
gy at Texas A&M College. 

Speaking before the Minnesota 
Bankers Assn. annual agricultural 
luncheon in Minneapolis, the econo- 
mist said the growing commercializa- 
tion of the farm industry will con- 
tinue at a rapid pace. 

He said that the agricultural in- 
dustry will lose little of its impor- 
tance in the nation’s economy. On- 
the-farm business may become small- 
er, but there will be little change per- 
centagewise for the total agricultural 
industry, he said. 

The speaker commented that any 
changes in government farm pro- 
grams will be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary—whichever politi- 
cal party wins the election next No- 
vember. 
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Burry Biscuit Shows 
Rise in Net Sales 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Burry 
Biscuit Corp. for the 28-week period 
ending May 14, 1960, totaled $12,- 
543,929, an increase of 16% over sales 
for the comparable period last year, 
when sales totaled $10,770,082, 
George W. Burry, president, stated in 
a semi-annual report sent to stock- 
holders. 

Net income for the 28 weeks end- 
ing May 14, 1960, totaled $400,437, an 
increase of 39% over net earnings for 
the comparable period last year when 
net earnings totaled $287,317. 

Earnings a common share of stock 
(after preferred dividends) for the 
28-week period were 64¢, an increase 
of 45% over earnings a share (after 
preferred dividends) for the compar- 
able period last year, when earnings 
were 44¢. 

Mr. Burry stated that management 
looks forward with confidence to a 
continuation of the sales trend and 
improved profits for the company. 
“Established lines have shown ex- 
cellent growth,” he added, “and the 
new products have been favorably re- 
ceived by consumers.” 
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TOP STUDENT—Ralph L. Jenkins, 
center, of The Quaker Oats Co., was 
high man among the 1960 graduates 
of the Grain Exchange Institute, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, with a grade 
score of 97.33. Here he receives his 
first prize check and congratulations 
from Walter M. Goldschmidt, instruc- 
tor for the 20-week course, as James 


P. Reichmann, institute president, 
observes. 





Memphis Grain, Feed 


Club Organizes Outing 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis 
Grain & Feed Club will hold its first 
annual golf tournament and dinner 
July 22 at the Chickasaw Country 
Club. Tee-off time will be 1:30 p.m. 


James R. Spicola of Cargill, Inc., 
president of the club, announced that 
Charles Keith of Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co., and J. C. Laws of Laws & 
Shelton will serve as tournament di- 
rectors. 

In charge of the dinner program 
will be James W. Phelan of Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co. and Dale King of the 
Standard Commission Co. 

Many of the club members are ex- 
pected to have guests from the grain, 
feed, and allied industries. Prizes will 
be awarded. 


Truck-Shipped Grain 


From Elevators Up 


FARGO, N.D. — The volume of 
grain shipped by truck from country 
elevators to first destinations in- 
creased from 5% in 1956 to 7% in 
1957 and jumped to 14% in 1958, ac- 
cording to a research study by the 
agricultural economics department at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


No single factor was singled out 
as being responsible for this continued 
increase in shipping grain by truck. 
However, the agricultural exemption 
clause in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which exempts truckers of agri- 
cultural products from economic reg- 
ulations, is believed to play a signi- 
ficant role in the advantages motor 
carriers have over railroads. 

Another factor listed by Dr. Fred 
R. Taylor, agricultural economist, and 
David Nelson, graduate assistant, is 
the ability of truckers to reduce rates 
at will. Trucking also gained because 
of such things as less time in transit 
and less handling of the commodity. 

The railroads of North Dakota re- 
duced grain rates to Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior effective 
in April, 1960. This should have a 
significant effect on the trend toward 
shipping grain by truck, the econo- 
mists believe. 

The report, based on data obtained 
from a mail survey of all known ele- 
vator firms in North Dakota, shows 
about 91% of the trucked grain was 
shipped to out-of-state destinations. 
About 50% of this went to Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul and 26% went to Du- 
luth-Superior. 

Wheat was the major portion of the 
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out-of-state movement, or about 56%. 
Oats and flax were 17 and 12%, re- 
spectively. Heaviest shipments were 
reported in northwestern, eastern 
and southeastern sections of the state. 
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New Officers Elected 


At Grain Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO —B. A. Silver- 
field, Continental Grain Co., has been 
elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Silverfield served last year as 
vice president of the Exchange. New 
vice president is D. H. Durr, Golden 
Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma. The 
three board members elected include 
H. D. Boone, -Cargill, Inc.; L. H. Al- 
len, W. H. Allen Co., and E. R. War- 
ren, Warren Grain Co. Mr. Warren 
was the out-going president. 

Edward Huebner will continue to 
serve as the Exchange’s secretary- 
treasurer. The new officers assumed 
their duties on June 1. 
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” fei Piictors’ | few ies Port ¢ a Duluth 
As a Terminal on the Seaway 








’ } SHE easiest—and most popular 

line to take in choos'ng how 
rosy to paint the Seaway’s future for 
Minnesota, is to say, “It all depends.” 
It depends on competition in ocean 
freight rates, on competition from 
other ports, on whether it’s used as 
a two-way street for general cargo, 
on. our government’s grain export 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Kennedy is 
a Vice pres‘dent with F. H, Peavey & 
Co. His address, of wa'ch this is a 
summary, was presented before the 
Minneapolis Kiwanis Club June 21. 
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policies and subsidies, on 
tude of labor and on the willingness 
of industries to risk investments in 
Seaway port facilities at Duluth-Su- 
perior. 


the atti- 


It seems to me that, as we take 
these “iffy” factors one by one, in 
this year 1960, they are on the plus 
side for the port of Duluth. 

Ocean rates out of Duluth started 
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By RON KENNEDY 


on the high side this season; but al- 
ready, under keen competition, they 
have worked their way to as low— 
or lower—than they were last year, 
for grain, which is the big bulk ton- 
nage item outbound. 

Thus, the Minneapolis Federal Re- 


serve Bank is able to say, in its cur- 
rent monthly review, that the advan- 
tage of Seaway shipping (versus 


Gulf or Atlantic ports) “has largely 
been maintained in 1960.” 

Other ports on the Great Lakes 
are more in the act this year than 
last, notably Milwaukee in our area, 
which exported no grain via the Sea- 
way last year but will be a factor 
this year. 

Nevertheless, Duluth retains its 
vast superiority as a highly efficient, 
well-equipped grain port with ample 
deep-water facilities. Figures for the 
season thus far indicate Duluth 
might very well be this year’s No. 1 
U.S. grain port nationally, not only 
in efficiency, but possibly in volume 
as well. 

Total clearances of grain from 
Duluth-Superior through June 15 
were 38,062,000 bu., compared with 
34,546,000 bu. by the same date last 
vear, but with a week’s earlier start 
this year. 

Of this total, 24.4 million bushels 
vere for direct overseas shipment, 
versus 22.4 million in 1959. 

Thus, even with the seamen’s 
;‘rike early in the season, this year 
could easily see more total exports 
tian last year’s 86.4 million bushels; 
or more total clearances, domestic 
and export, than the 150.4 million 
bushels of 1959. 

A lot of last year’s headaches in 
handling and loading ocean vessels 
at Duluth, and in giving them the 
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quick turnaround they desire, have 
been licked. We are even getting 
some compliments from vessel own- 
ers and captains. When you have 
costs of $1,500 or $2,000 a day on 
a ship, you appreciate a port where 
you can load 8,000 tons of grain in 
less than three eight-hour shifts. 

The two-way street for general 
cargo will come more slowly, of 
course. But just recently Duluth 
loaded its first shipment of 7,000 
tons of scrap iron, headed for Europe. 
A few weeks ago a Manchester liner 
picked up lard from Swift & Co. of 
South St. Paul, abrasives from 3-M 
and packaged food from Chun King 
in Duluth. 

Inbound came Scotch whisky, steel, 
glass, firebrick. As Robert Tomich 
of SPAD (Seaway Port Authority of 
Duluth) pointed out in Minneapolis, 
“More service will beget more serv- 
ice.” He was optimistic over the 
gradual build-up of scheduled liner 
service to the exceptionally fine ma- 
rine terminal owned by the people 
of Minnesota on the deep water 
channel in Duluth harbor. 

Our government’s grain export and 
subsidy policies appear likely to con- 
tinue to allow for the Seaway to be 
competitive in serving this area. 
Yongress has resolved a grain policy 
argument in favor of continuing the 
use of commercial facilities in han- 
dling surplus commodities—a wise 
decision—because it encourages free 
competition, which is bound to work 
in the direction of lowering costs. 

Further than this, Duluth and 
Minneapolis have been visited recent- 
ly by grain missions from Austria 
and Switzerland, and these people 
have learned more about how to buy 
our high gluten northern spring 
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wheat which they need to supplement 
their local wheats. We should be 
able to build a demand for the qual- 
ity grain produced on our farms in 
the spring wheat belt. 


Labor's Attitude 


The attitude of labor has been 
tempered by the economics of the 
situation. Everybody was concerned 
when the Seamen's International 
Union decided earlier this season to 
picket “flag of convenience” vessels 
to try to force traffic onto vessels 
employing higher-priced American la- 
bor. 

At first the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. honored these 
picket lines, tying up the grain move- 
ment. But that $3.05 an hour the 
longshoremen were passing up dur- 
ing the Seaway’s relatively short 
shipping season, perhaps, was a fac- 
tor in ILA finally deciding to let 
grain loading proceed. 

According to Mr. Tomich, the 
twin ports sometimes employ as 
many as 300 to 400 longshoremen at 
one time, and this adds up to a fairly 
important chunk of high-grade em- 
ployment in Duluth’s hard-hit econ- 
omy. And these people are becom- 
ing more skilled and efficient in our 
new Minnesota seacoast experience 
as the days go by. 

Mr. Tomich quoted a New York 
City survey indicating about 25¢ of 
each income dollar in that city’s 
economy originates with seaport ac- 
tivities. He feels a similar develop- 
ment is likely in Duluth, over the 
long pull. 

As to investments in Seaway fa- 
cilities, these are going right ahead. 
It will certainly not be necessary for 
public funds to be provided to han- 
dle grain at the head of the lakes. 
Nowhere in the world will finer or 
faster facilities be found for rapid 
movement of a large bulk of grain. 

As an example, while Chicago is 
still looking forward to the day when 
the 21-ft. Calumet River channel can 
be deepened, many of our houses at 
Duluth-Superior are already on 
channels as deep as anything the 
Seaway can bring. 

To show the critical economic im- 
portance of this, even prior to 1962, 
when the full 27-ft. Seaway depth 
will be available all the way, this 
year’s experience at the Soo locks 
is an example. 

At the start of this season, the 
maximum allowable downbound draft 
at the Soo was some 22 ft., 7 in. A 
seasonal rise in the water level, 
which usually doesn’t come until mid- 
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July, started this year in May. Now 
the allowable draft is 24 ft., 1 in. 
Now, every inch of additional draft 
permits the average-sized ocean ves- 
sel to add another 50 to 75 tons of 
cargo. The extra depth at the Soo 
has already permitted sufficiently 
heavier loading of grain at Duluth, 
so that some vessels which would 
normally go to the expense of “top- 
ping off” with grain at Montreal, 
are now bypassing that step and con- 
tinuing directly across the Atlantic. 


Another Year 


Another year will see Duluth-Su- 

erior pretty well set for the full 
Seaway depth of 27 ft., and the bold 
investment by Canada and the USS. 
of upwards of a half-billion dollars 
in the Seaway will take on its fullest 
meaning for Minnesota and the ter- 
ritory west of us. 

Whether our port, or some others 
among the 86 ports on the American 
side of the Great Lakes, will capital- 
ize on the opportunity the Seaway 
brings, will depend largely on the 
resourcefulness of the people in our 
business enterprises who are in a po- 
sition to affect the traffic patterns 
and habits of this area. 
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GRAIN STORAGE PLANT 


EADS, COLO.—A 100,000 bu. grain 
storage plant is being built here for 
the Weisenburger & Kohn Farms of 
Eads. The installation will consist of 
three 26 by 72-ft. tanks, with a 1,000 
bu. dump pit and a 5,000 bu.-per- 
hour leg with a tunnel under the 
tanks and an overhead auger. 
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Freight Proposal 
Draws Objection 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of rail 
freight rate changes proposed by 
Eastern Railroads for movement of 
grains and grain products from mid- 
western states to Atlantic coast ports 
last week drew a disapproving reply 
from an official of a Minneapolis 
grain milling company. 

“These proposed rate adjustments 
would favor the large shippers and 
penalize the small shippers who make 
up the bread and butter business of 
a number of lines,” said Peter J. Ed- 
quist, Fruen Milling Co. He urged in 
a bulletin to eastern representatives 
of the firm that they “take immediate 
action to prevent these unreasonable 
freight rates from being adopted.” 


The proposed changes are sched- 
uled to become effective Oct. 1. A 
public hearing on the proposal is 
scheduled for June 30 in Chicago. 


Mr. Edquist’s bulletin included an 
explanation which said the General 
Freight Traffic Committee of the 
Eastern Railroads and the [Illinois 
Freight Assn. have issued seven pro- 
posals calling for a general revision 
of the domestic grain and grain prod- 
ucts rates in official territory. 


Disruptive Force 


“These proposals would disrupt 
present grain marketing, penalizing 
some origin territories and favoring 
others,” Mr. Edquist wrote to Fruen 
eastern representatives. “They would 
grant slight reductions in rates for 
shipments of 80,000 Ib. and create 
substantial and prohibitive increases 
in rates for the 40,000-Ib. and 60,000- 
lb. cars. 


“To some destinations a reduction 
of 2¢ cwt. would be granted on 80,- 
000-Ib. shipments of grain and grain 
products. with premium of 4%¢ ewt. 
for 60,000-lb. shipments, and fantastic 
increases over present rates (28%¢ 
ewt. to Norfolk) on shipments of 
40,000 Ib.” 


He added that rate changes in- 
volved “would be beyond Chicago on 
our northwest grain products, with 
the Minneapolis-to-Chicago rate of 
27¢ cwt. unchanged.” 


Mr. Edquist noted that a joint pub- 
lic hearing of the General Freight 
Traffic Comittee, Western Trunk 
Lines and Illinois Freight Assn. car- 
riers will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of Hotel LaSalle in Chicago 
June 30 at 9 am., daylight time. 
Shippers desiring to file statements 
or exhibits are requested to furnish 
80 copies at the beginning of the 
hearing. Hearing chairmen are O. E. 
Schultz, R. E. Barr and R. G. Raasch. 


“Requests (to give interested par- 
ties sufficient time to study the pro- 
posals) for postponement of the pub- 
lic hearings have been denied,” he 
commented, “and we understand the 
carriers expect to publish the pro- 
posed rates by Oct. 1, 1960.” 


Proposed rates from Minneapolis 


on grain products, as listed by Fruen 
Milling, follow: 





Present Proposed rates— 
rate grain products 
40,000 80,000 60,000 40,000 
Ib. G.P. tb. ib. tb. 
(cents) (dollars) 
Albany, N.Y. .. 80! 78'A 83 1.01 
Baltimore, Md.. 79' 77'A 82 1.00 
Buffalo, N.Y. .. 7i'” 72 76/2 87 
Boston, Mass. .. 84'/2 82'2 87 1.10 
Cumberland, Md. 73'2 Ti” 76 91 
Hagerstown, Md. 79'/2 772 82 
New York, N.Y. 82! 80'/2 85 1.07 
Norfolk, Va. .. 79% 77" 82 1.08 
Philad'phia, Pa.  80'/2 78 83 1.02 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 71'/” 72 7b'A2 85 
Rochester, N.Y.. 75'/ 73'A 78 -90 
Rockland, Me... 84! 82'/2 87 1.18 
Strasburg, Va. . 79/2 "a 82 9 
Syracuse, N.Y.. 75' 73'A 78 93 
| a Ae 75 80 95 
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CELEBRATE 65TH ANNIVERSARY—tThese three brothers are executives 


in Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., now celebrating its 65th anniversary. 
They are (left to right) Joseph Baird Magnus, executive vice president; 
Percy Cecil Magnus, president, and Robert Burke Magnus, executive vice 
president. The firm is a supplier of essential oils and related products to the 
feed, confectionery, baked foods, beverage, ice cream, food, pharmaceutical, 
cosmetic, chemical specialty and more than 80 other industries. 





Grain Elevator Sold 


SCHUYLER, NEB. — Purchase of 
the Rogers (Neb.) Grain Elevator 
from a North Bend firm has been an- 
nounced by John Wagner, president 
of Wagner Mills. 

Extensive improvements are being 
made which include a push-button 
scale together with other renovations 


to be completed in time for the 
wheat harvest. 
The firm will be known as the 


Rogers Grain Co. and will be man- 
aged by Proctor Richards, native of 
the Rogers area. 
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Grain, Farm Industry Outlook 
Reported at Indiana Meeting 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—More than 
300 delegates and their wives regis- 
tered for the summer meeting of the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
June 19-21 at the French Lick-Shera- 
ton Hotel. 


As usual, the meeting was divided 
about equally between business and 
pleasure, the latter being favored by 
perfect weather for golf, bait casting, 
horseshoe pitching and soft ball. 


On the speaking part of the pro- 
gram, among the subjects discussed 
were the economics and problems of 
the grain industry and the challenge 
of obsolescence in feed milling. 


One speaker pointed out that in- 
comes of grain and feed men need 
not be adversely affected by prospec- 
tive low farm income, if good man- 
agement methods are practiced. 

Another noted the economics of 
sideline operations in permitting a 
reduction in overhead costs per unit 
of output. 


GRAIN STORAGE—A. E. Oliver, 
executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington, discussed the problems the 
grain industry has been facing in the 
grain storage contract negotiations. 
He presented a summary of 34 events 
which have involved the association 
since the winter of 1959. 


THE CURRENT FARM CUT- 
LOOK — “The incomes of feed and 
grain men need not be adversely af- 
fected by the prospective low levels 
of farm income.” 

That statement was made 
R. H. Bauman, Purdue -:gricultural 
economist, after analyzing for his 
audience the short-term and long- 
term outlooks for U.S. agriculture. 

He qualified his observation by not- 
ing that good management is a nec- 
esary factor in dulling any undesir- 
able effects which prospective agri- 
cultural situations may have on the 
feed industry and related enterprises. 

“I believe the outlook for eleva- 
tors is quite favorable,” he said. ‘“‘The 
income and employment opportuni- 
ties in the off-farm sector of the 
agribusiness complex do not appear 
to be highly dependent on the well- 
being of farming itself. The pros- 
perity of these businesses appears to 
depend mainly on a high volume of 
agricultural production, a high level 
of national income and employment 
and internal efficiencies of operation 
which are under the control of in- 
dividual managers.” 

Prof. Bauman added that it ap- 
pears clear that farmers are going 
to buy more and more non-farm-pro- 
duced items and services. This means, 
he said, an expanding volume of 
business for feed and grain handlers 
and for processors and distributors 


y Prof. 
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of farm products. He further de- 
clared that if feed men are aware of 
this situation and follow aggressive, 
sound business practices they should 
be able to realize good returns de- 
spite the currently none-too-favor- 
able outlook for farming. 


“Some Painful Adjustments” 


“The outlook for agriculture,” 


Prof. Bauman noted, “is for a little 
relief from a bad income situation 
in the next year or so to be followed 
by a relatively low income period 
that will bring some painful resource 
adjustments. 

“It will take a few years before 
agriculture is out of the woods. But, 
eventually, it will come out healthier 
and stronger. Farm programs that 
will ease the pain of these adjust- 
ments seem likely to be designed.” 

Prof. Bauman warned feed and 
grain men that in the future they 
will have to keep on their toes to 
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capable, business-minded farmers 
and will have to render them the 
kind of service they expect in the 
rather tight farm profit situation in 
prospect. 

His observation which indicated 
that aggressive, sound feed businesses 
will be able to reap good returns 
despite the shady outlook for farm- 
ing, was one of six basic conditions 
and trends which Prof. Bauman be- 
lieves the feed and grain industries 
will be living with. 

Other conditions he listed include: 
@ Keener competition within the in- 


do business with highly efficient, dustry. 
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‘i Bill Stewart helps make 
; Commander Larabee 


Bratton 00 Guy festa’ 


Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 
youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 
grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 
necessary for his job. Commander Larabee’s 
crop survey moves fast and far . . . sometimes 
ahead of the harvest . . . sometimes abreast of 
it . . . following the mainlines and the spurs. In 
the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 
elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 
the finest grain. 

Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 
learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 
members with pride the flashing sparks from 
the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 
neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 
concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 
bronzed Commander Larabee experts whose ex- 
perienced eyes assay the harvest. 
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©) rere’s safety in numbers. The grain country is 
vast ... almost beyond belief. Commander Larabee 
pulls thousands of samples . . . stores them in this 
vault. Central Control lab tests them all for moisture, 
ash, and protein, and for the most important extra of 
Commander Larabee “‘baking quality,’’ can go back 
at any time to run another check. 
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@ Need for greater discrimination in 
the selection of credit risks. 

@ Greater sales of current farm op- 
erating items such as feed, fertilizer 
and seed. 

@ Continuation of slow movement of 
capital items (fencing, feeders, build- 
ing materials). 

@ Assumption of more farming func- 
tions by businesses outside the pro- 
duction process itself. 


Competition with Farmer 
Expanding his observations on the 
competition and credit points, Prof. 
Bauman added: 
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“The farmer is going to shop. He 
won’t mind going a few miles further 
if he can shave a few dollars to get 
better service. 

“There will be competition with the 
farmer himself. For example, if he 
can buy his own feed additives and 
mix his own feed at a saving he is 
going to do it. 

“The cash customer will not want 
to be penalized as much as the fel- 
low who lets his accounts run for 
several months. 

“The man who buys in truck load 
lots will expect discounts on quan- 
tity purchases. If you are not pre- 


pared to handle the volume buyer 
his business will slip from you. 

“Farmers will tend to give their 
business to those that render serv- 
ice... . They are becoming more and 
more able to distinguish between 
sound technical advice and_indis- 
criminate sales promotion.” 

Summarizing his discussion of im- 
portant trends affecting agriculture, 
Prof. Bauman remarked: 

“Farming yields smaller financial 
returns than similar talents and re- 
sources in many other parts of our 
economy. The gap between per capita 
farm and non-farm income presently 





Owais the combines are on the move a good man 
can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. 










































































































Ore: the grain that counts . . . whether the truck is 
a semi or a one ton pick-up. Here, at Hayes, Kansas, 
Bill pulls a sample. From now on it’s up to the 
laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- 
mander buys to be sure top producing counties are 


again on the mark. 






























































© Now Bill pours his knowledge into a pool of re- 
ports. The big map becomes a living picture of the 


Osu and his freckle-nosed friend will never 
know whether their bread is made from grain 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in 


North Dakota. . 


. or whether Nebraska or 


Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s 
bread made from Commander Larabee flour, 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member 


of the Commander family . . . from field to flour 


...is rightfully proud of his contribution to the 


buy from, 






harvest as Commander’s team gathers news from the 


field and plans the buying campaign to obtain grain 


to make the flour we’re proud to sell. 


COMMANDER 
LARRABEE 





vigor and strength of the nation. . 
to help make Commander Larabee better to 


aa a 


. and proud 
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is widening rather than narrowing.” 

He said this situation is not a 
temporary or transitory one, and that 
forces at work which make some 
agricultural economic conditions con- 
tinue include: Technology, economic 
progress, immobility of farm _ re- 
sources and inelastic demand for 
farm products. 

Prof. Bauman sees in the year or 
so ahead a net income for U.S. farm- 
ers at about the same level it was in 
1959. “A new administration might 
change the level of support prices for 
major crops,” he said, “but they 
probably will not move that fast.” 

Net farm income of Corn Belt 
farmers in 1960 and 1961 may be a 
little better than it was last year, 
according to Prof. Bauman, primarily 
because of higher hog and egg prices 
offsetting narrower cattle feeding 
margins. Average, or better, hog- 
corn feeding ratios are expected to 
prevail at least until sometime after 
mid-1961, and they could carry into 
1962. 


5-Year Outlook 


In the longer-term outlook (next 
5 years), Prof. Bauman sees “not- 
especially-bright” prospects for agri- 
culture pointing to continued econom- 
ic squeezes on farmers. 

This situation, he said, will be ac- 
companied by a shrinking of the na- 
tion’s agricultural plant, both land 
and people; the consolidation of 
farms into bigger units, and further 
increases in enterprise specialization. 

“This doesn’t mean _ corporation 
farming, though there may be some 
increase. The major trend will be 
toward larger, more efficiently oper- 
ated family farms. . . . This will be 
tough on those who do not have 
the resources or managerial skills to 
make the grade,” he said. 

Farm marketings, under the as- 
sumptions of the continuation of 
present farm programs and average 
weather, seem likely to remain so 
large that they will create a diffi- 
cult price and income situation for 
many agricultural producers, accord- 
ing to Prof. Bauman. 

“Some producers will continue to 
do fairly well,” he observed. “The 
only weapon that an individual farm- 
er has is low unit costs through in- 
creased efficiency and this usually 
calls for high output. Some do not 

have the resources nor the mana- 
gerial capacity to compete in this 
kind of race.” 


GOLF, HORSESHOE—wWinners at 
golf were Aubrey Eaton, Victor 
Transit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, with a 
low gross of 71, and Robert Boh- 
meier, with a low net of 57. Two 
dozen or more runners-up drew a 
wide variety of golf prizes. 

Champion horseshoe pitcher was 
Scotty Martindill, manager, Central 
Soya Co., Decatur, Ind. Best at bait 
casting was Paul Eberhart, grain di- 
vision, Schenley Distillers, Cincinnati, 
with 79 out of a possible 100. Lucian 
Garner, Quaker Oats Co., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., was second and Fred Sale, 
executive secretary of the association, 
was third. 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bra- 
zilian wheat team which visited here, 
like their predecessors, kept their 
eyes open and their ears attuned to 
the sights and sounds of Chicago's 
commodity markets, milling facilities 
and baking establishments. Under the 
guidance of Carl H. Allam, assistant 
administrator of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission and tour manager, the 
team found plenty of things to ob- 
serve. 

This team, fortunately, had at least 
one representative who was full of 
data about his own country’s wheat 
and milling activities—and who was 
prepared to talk on these subjects. 

Members of the delegation included 
Augusto Camossa Saldanha, director 
of Moinho da Luz, founder of a 32- 
year-old milling firm; Dr. Danilo 
Achilles Savassi, president of the 
Brazilian Baking Industry Assn., and 
Dr. Mario F. DiPiperro, president, 
the Pasta and Biscuit Manufacturers 
Assn., State of Sao Paulo. 

While here, the group spent one 
morning at the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the laboratory of the IIli- 
nois State Grain Inspection Depart- 
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Brazilian Wheat Team Member Traces 
Pattern of Imports by His Country 


ment, an afternoon at the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and a second morn- 
ing at the American Inst:tute of 
Baking. 

Despite its immense s‘ze, Brazil is 
only able to supply about one-s:venth 
of its population’s wheat require- 
ments. 

Mr. Saldanha, with more than 30 
years’ experience as a Brazilian mill- 
er, was a valuable source of informa- 
tion about his country. 


Largest Importer 

As the largest importer of Latin 
American wheat, Mr. Saldanha ex- 
plained, Brazil’s annual consumption 
of this breadgrain from foreign 
sources runs from a low of 50 million 
to a high of 70 million bushels an- 
nually. 

Argentina, of course, generally has 
been Brazil’s heaviest supplier, and 
prior to 1956, furnished more than 
half of Brazil's wheat imports. In 
1955 this amounted to 50 million 
bushels of a total 63 million bushels. 
U.S. participation was a little less 
than 6 million bushels. 

However, as a result of Public Law 
480 and related programs, there has 
been a marked change in these ra- 
tios. 

As an example, Argentina’s partici- 
pation dropped to less than 24 million 
bushels in 1956 but at the same time 
the U.S. moved more than 20 million 
bushels of wheat into Brazil — the 
closest the U.S. has come to estab- 
lishing an even footing with the Ar- 
gentine in filling Brazil’s wheat im- 
port requirements. 

In 1957 and 1958 Argentina re- 





BRAZILIAN VISITOR—Left to right 
are Augusto Camossa Saldanha, di- 
rector of Moinho da Luz, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, a Brazilian miller, and Frank 
Medosh, license inspector for the Il- 
linois State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment. The Brazilian miller toured the 
department during a visit to the Chi- 
cago area, 
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LATIN AMERICAN WHEAT TEAM—Robert Erskine and Frank Medosh, at 
the left, license grain inspectors, are shown with members of the Brazilian 
wheat team which recently visited the Illinois State Grain Inspection Lab- 
oratory at Chicago. The visitors are Augusto Camossa Saldanha, a flour 
miller from Rio de Janeiro, and Dr. Danilo Achilles Savassi, president of the 
Brazilian Baking Industry Assn. At the right are Dr. Carl H. Allam, assistant 
administrator, the Kansas Wheat Commission, tour manager, and Dr. Ford 
M. Milan, U.S. agricultural attache to Brazil. 


gained some ground from a percent- 
age standpoint, partly due to the fact 
that U.S. exports to Brazil dipped to 
about 18.5 million bushels due to 
some expansion in domestic produc- 
tion. Brazilian import requirements 
were reduced accordingly. 

Mr. Saldanha stated that prior to 
World War II there were only 200 
mills in his entire country. Now this 
figure has been trebled. But inter- 
woven with his stress on the need 
for wheat supplies from outside 
sources was the information that 
Brazil now has the problem of sur- 
plus flour milling capacity, piling an- 
other economic problem atop those 
already being faced. 

Prior to this substantial increase 
in milling capacity, Mr. Saldanha ex- 
plained, the Brazilian government un- 
dertook a program by which it hoped 
to make the country more independ- 
ent of outside wheat supplies. Behind 
this objective apparently was the pri- 
mary objective of conserving foreign 
exchange in order to have it avail- 
able for financing the importation of 
equipment and raw raterials sorely 
needed for industrial expansion. 


Increase Achieved 


How well Brazil succeeded in rais- 
ing its domestic wheat production 
was illustrated by Mr. Saldanha with 
figures of what occurred between 
1935 and 1955. This period represents 
an increase from 135,000 to 1.1 mil- 
lion metric tons. 

It was pointed out, however, by 
Mr. Saldanha, that there are definite 
limitations on the extent to which 
Brazilian produciton of wheat can 
be built. 

“The combination of climate, top- 
ography and soil necessary to pro- 
duce wheat profitably can be found 
in only a relatively small portion of 
my home country,” he stated, “with 
production limited largely to the ex- 
treme southern areas.” 

“Brazil,” he said, “has a number 
of problems common to the U.S. One 
is inflation. Another is that, in each 
case, the government subsidizes the 
wheat grower. The main difference is 
in the reasons for the subsidy. In 
Brazil it is to encourage the farmers 
to grow more wheat. In the USS. it is 
to grow less wheat.” 

With Brazilian mills producing a 
flour of 75% extraction, the law re- 
quires that the finished product must 
include 5% mandioca, which is made 
from taro root, the source of tapioca, 
Mr. Saldanha explained. 





Pacific District, AOM, 
Plans Fall Meeting 


SEATTLE—tThe 1960 convention of 
the Pacific District, Association of 
Operative Millers will be held here 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. The hotel has 
been tentatively set as the Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Curt Lindley, chairman, has ap- 
pointed William Rowan as program 
chairman and Glen Fisher and Chris 
Kongsore as co-chairmen of the ar- 
rangements committee. 

William Smith will be in charge 
of the allied trades committee this 
year. Friday evening, Sept. 30, will be 
open for the allied trades hospitality 
get-together. 

At a recent executive committee 
meeting Mr. Lindley appointed the 
following special committees: 

Walter Ward, membership; Chris 
Christensen, contact committee; Har- 
ry Meyers, essay contest, and Elmer 
Holtz and William Buffum, co-chair- 
men of the scholarship committee. 

The essay contest will be run again 
this year. Entries should be sent to 
Mr. Meyers, National Biscuit Co., 
Cheney, Wash. 

Judges for the essay contest will be 
Mr. Meyers, Mr. Christensen, Leonard 
Kosderka and Richard Schmidt. 
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ASBE Announces 
New Product Bulletin 


CHICAGO — The ways in which 
new products can be developed, test- 
ed and put into mass production 
with top efficiency are described in 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Bulletin No. 166, “Product De- 
velopment for Mechanized Mass Pro- 
duction,” Part I, by Andrew Wolfe, 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y. 

This bulletin was recently mailed 
to the members of ASBE and con- 
tains detailed information on how to 
correlate experimental work done in 
the laboratory with shop testing to 
eliminate costly trial and error meth- 
ods of product development. 

A copy of the six-page bulletin 
may be obtained from Victor E. 
Marx, secretary, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1, IIL, if a 4¢ stamped, ad- 
dressed long envelope is enclosed. 
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Agricultural Economist, 


Wheat Prices 
From Mid-June 


How much risk will be involved in 
owning wheat this year? This ques- 
tion is important as preparations are 
made for handling the 1960 wheat 
harvest. A total of 1.2 billion bushels 
of wheat are expected to be harvested 
in the U.S. this year assuming an 
average yield is realized in the spring 
wheat area. Kansas expects to har- 
vest over 200 million bushels which 
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Wheat Prices—Up or Down? 


By DR. LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN 


Kansas State University 


there is one, indicates the percentage 
of years prices remained the same 
from June to the month indicated. 
The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of the years prices 
went down from June. 

You will notice that wheat prices 
have gone up from June to August 
about 4 years out of 10 since 1938. 
Prices went down about 6 out of 10 
years during the same period. 

Now what about expected prices 
this year? Wheat prices are expected 
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compares to the 10-year average of 
170 million bushels. 


To give you an idea as to how 
wheat prices have behaved in past 
years, Exhibit 1 has been prepared. 
It shows clearly how prices have 
tended to go down during the harvest 
season and go up after harvest. The 
years 1938-58 have been used to show 
past changes. The year 1938 was se- 
lected because that was the first year 
of wheat price supports. 

The percentage of times the prices 
have gone up, stayed the same or 
gone down from June to August to 
October and to December are shown 
in Exhibit 1. 

Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 


percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the June-to-August 
changes it was 40%. 

The middle part of the bar, where 


























June 
to 
Aug. 


EXHIBIT 1. Wheat: Kansas Farm Price 
Changes, 1938-58 





to follow fairly closely last year’s 
pattern. To show you this pattern, 
Exhibit 2 has been prepared. It is 
based on predictions of Kansas State 
economists, and indicates a recovery 
in prices from harvest season lows 
through December. 

Of course, many things may enter 
into the situation to cause a change 
in prices. This is true for any specific 
forecast for any farm product. For 
example, it is assumed that a rea- 
sonably normal harvest season will 
prevail and that there will not be a 
lot of wet wheat. However, the very 
strong seasonal price recovery fol- 
lowing harvest season lows is expect- 
ed again this year at least through 
December. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 

WINNIPEG—A panel discussion on 
“The Value of the Hudson Bay 
Route to Northern Development” will 
be the highlight of the annual con- 
vention of the Hudson Bay Route 
Assn. in Canora, Saskatchewan, July 
28-29. James G. Gardiner, former 
federal minister of agriculture, will 


be on the panel, along with several 
others. 


House Rejects Both 
Senate, Poage Bills; 
Wheat Bill Hope Dim 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON 
legislation 


- Pending farm 
generally covering wheat 
“came a cropper” here last week 
when a revolting House rejected both 
the Senate-passed bill and the House 


Poage Bill to fix price supports for 


wheat and cutback acreage allot- 
ments. 
The Poage Bill was badly beaten 


in the House after that body declined 
to accept even the milder Senate bill. 


The situation looks bleak for any 
wheat legislation at this session. The 
only hope for wheat legislation now 
would be for the House Agriculture 
Committee to report the Senate- 
passed bill favorably to the House 
floor. But after the House rejected 
this measure as a substitute for its 
own Poage Bill, such action is dis- 
missed by observers here. 


The bad beating the Poage Bill 
took on the House floor may be as- 
cribed to the rejection of it by 100 
Democrats from the South and east- 
ern urban areas. Eastern Democrats 
appear to be fed up with the farm 
program aspirations of the high price 
supporters, and this represents the 
second year in a row when the House 
has turned down a farm bill favor- 
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ably reported by its own agriculture 
committee. 

Both bills seemed designed with 
malice aforethought to attract oppo- 
sition. The cut in the minimum acre- 
age exemption for wheat rallied the 
representatives of the small wheat 
farmers to the opposition of each 
measure. 

The Poage Bill, with its fantastic 
and obscure provisions regarding 
feed grains, carried the stigma of 
the Brannan Plan as a possibility, 
which gained it more enemies than 
supporters. 

Thus, the legislative session reaches 
a concluding impasse which has open- 
ly existed ever since Secretary Ben- 
son took office, although he has been 
able to wangle some grudging con- 
cessions from Congress. 

The chief Benson accomplishment 
has been to break the farm bloc and 
win over to his theory of lowered 
price supports the Senate cotton bloc 
supporters for the most part. 
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wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 

our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 


certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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N April 21, 1920, in Chatta- 
O nooga, Tenn., an association 
that called itself the “Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry” was official- 
ly founded. 

The organization was made up of 
individual allied tradesmen and was 
inspired by a baker who realized 
that something had to be done to 
improve relations between his fel- 
low bakers and his friends in the 
allied trades. The baker’s name was 
Gordon Smith of Smith’s Bakery in 
Mobile, Ala., who has long since 
won affectionate and official recog- 
nition among allied tradesmen as the 
“Daddy” of ATBI. 

It was entirely fitting that the 
inspiration for this unique allied or- 
ganization should have been provid- 
ed by a baker, since its only and 
original purpose was to serve the 
baking industry and, for the past 
40 years, it has been doing exactly 
that. In actual practice this pur- 
pose has been achieved by promot- 
ing the interests of all national, state 
and local bakery associations and by 
promoting mutual understanding and 
good will between the baking indus- 
try and the allied trades. 

This “selfishly unselfish” purpose 
has been one of the secrets of 
ATBI’s success, since it was the only 
possible policy that could success- 
fully unite a group of rugged in- 
dividuals, many of whom were in 
directly competitive lines. 

The other secret of success can 
be found in the fact that each ATBI 
member represents himself (rather 
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Salute to ATBI—Now 40 Years ‘Young’ 


By CLAUDE A. BASCOMBE 


than his company) thus making it 
more certain that the interests of 
the baking industry as a whole al- 
ways come first and foremost. 


Original Members 

In the years that followed its for- 
mation, the quality of ATBI mem- 
bership always kept pace with its 
quantitative increase in numbers. 
Allied tradesmen who have been able 
to understand and accept the sim- 
ple creed of service to the baking 
industry have maintained the mem- 
bership through the years. Those who 
sought flashier achievements or per- 
sonal promotion have not been at- 
tracted. Today, instead of the orig- 
inal 119 members, ATBI has 1,570 
members, everyone of whom is work- 
ing for exactly the same purpose for 
which the association was organized. 
The list of ATBI past presidents and 
secretary-treasurers from 1920 to 
1960—is a truly representative cross- 
section of the quality membership 
that has always characterized ATBI. 

Ever since ATBI was practically 
founded by a baker, the organiza- 
tion has been blessed with baker 
“foster fathers” who have helped 
immeasurably to achieve the objec- 
tive of mutual understanding and 
good will between the allied trades 
and the baking industry. 

In recognition of his place as the 
“Daddy” of the ATBI, baker Gor- 
don Smith was made an honorary 
life member of the association on 
Sept. 24, 1928. Ellis Baum, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., was _ similarly 
honored in 1930, and in 1947, Fred 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., 
joined the select company of bak- 
ers whom ATBI has honored for 
their outstanding contributions to 
better understanding and in good 
relations. In 1951, W. E. Long was 
made an honorary life member for 
his many contributions to the bak- 
ing industry. 

In October, 1958, ATBI presented 
gold life membership cards to 11 dis- 
tinguished allied tradesmen who 
joined the organization in 1920 and 
maintained their memberships for 38 
years. Ten of those members are 
still with us. They are: Frank S. 
Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York 
City; Paul Chapman, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Inc., Melrose Park, IIL; 
Georges Dennery, Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans; Seymour S. Fa- 
gan, Seymour S. Fagan Co., Chi- 
cago; Arthur Keating, Ekco Prod- 
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ucts Co., Chicago; Joseph A. Lee, 
Greenwich, Conn.; W. E. Long, Chi- 
cago; Fred D. Pfening, The Fred D. 
Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio; Fred 
Schneeberger, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Cincinnati, and H. N. Weinstein, 
Weber Flour Mills Co., New York 
City. 

Arthur Bamford received his gold 
card in 1958, but has since passed 
away. 


Cooperation in Programs 

A review of ATBI activities over 
the past 40 years clearly indicates 
that its most consistent and helpful 
contribution to the progress of the 
baking industry has been coopera- 
tion with national, state and local 
bakery associations in carrying oui 
their programs. 

This was as true in the early days, 
when the American Association of 
the Baking Industry was being 
changed to ABA, and the American 
Institute of Baking was being organ- 
ized, as it is today—-when the Bak- 
ers of America Program is the pro- 
gram of the entire baking industry 
and AIB is seeking a membership 
commensurate with its magnificent 
quarters and facilities. 

In all of these association pro- 
grams the primary function of ATBI 
has been to “carry the message to 
Garcia’’—with “Garcia” representing 
the thousands of bakers, all over 
America, whom only allied trades- 
men can effectively reach to “tell 
and sell” the particular program be- 
ing launched. This might involve a 
membership drive, a fund-raising 
drive or advice on ways and means 
to tie-up with association promotion. 
In any case, allied tradesmen have 
carried the message, and the signa- 
ture cards, to the grass roots bak- 
ers, as only a nationwide organiza- 
tion of natural-born salesmen could. 

A brief review of ATBI’s recent 
accomplishments and future plans 
could start with the part it played 
at the ABA Exposition in Atlantic 
City in October, 1955, and point to 
the role it plans to play at the ABA 
Exposition in 1961. 

ATBI highlight of the 1955 Exposi- 
tion was its 35th anniversary lunch- 
eon meeting in the Grand Ballroom 
of Atlantic City’s Convention Hall— 
a luncheon that featured Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of Look Magazine, 
and which was attended by a record- 
breaking crowd of over a thousand 
bakers and allied tradesmen. 

Nevertheless, it was in the field of 
helpful cooperation with the ABA 
program committee that ATBI made 
its most valuable contributions — 
from the handling of pre-registration 
mailing to the development of a spe- 
cial “service organization” which 
staffed all ushering and information 
services during the entire exposition. 
Now that ABA has started to plan 
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Editor's Note 


With the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry just over the 40- 
na mark in age, Mr. Bascombe, 

imself one of its most loyal and 

distinguished representatives, has 
chosen to compile a memorial, ac- 
tually a testimonial to members 
who have served in the past. It is 
also a pledge, in its way, of great- 
er service to come from ATBI. Mr. 
Bascombe is serving currently as 
ATBI secretary-treasurer, and is 
with Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 





its program for the 1961 Exposition 
in Atlantic City, ATBI is once again 
offering the manpower of its mem- 
bership however and wherever it can 
best be used. 


Handbook on Schools 


During the past five years ATBI 
has distributed thousands of copies 
of its “Handbook on Baking Schools,” 
a service that was welcomed by an 
industry that is badly in need of more 
and better trained bakers. Plans for 
the future call for a revised edition 
of this booklet, with greater empha- 
sis on the scholarships that are avail- 
able in baking schools throughout the 
country. 


Another continuing activity of ATBI 
is assistance in the distribution of 
various baking industry films, par- 
ticularly those produced by the Bak- 
ers of America, in the nation’s schools 
and colleges. This is an activity which 
is well adapted to the ATBI divisions 
and has been supported strongly by 
them. 

Since mention has been made of the 
ATBI divisions, it should be ex- 
plained that they now include the 
following: 

Potomac States Division No. 3, 
Pennsylvania Division No. 4, New 
York Division No. 5, New England 
Bakery Allied Tradesman No. 7, 
Northern California Division No. 3, 
and New Jersey Division No. 9. 

Each of the divisions is autonomous 
in regard to its own activities, but 
also supports the activities sponsored 
by the national organization. Many of 
the divisions sponsor special lunch- 
eons or meetings at their regional 
bakery association conventions, and 
some of the divisions have developed 
meetings for bakers and allied trades- 
men between conventions. 

Based on past performance, it is a 
safe bet that the 40-year-old Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Inc., 
will continue to offer the baking in- 
dustry, and the bakery associations, 
the same type of service in the 1960’s 
that it has made available in the 
fities, forties, thirties and twenties, 
for ATBI has no intention of expand- 
ing or changing its basic objectives. 
The only growth it is interested in 
is an increase in membership and 
opportunities to serve. 
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HUBBARD MILLING CO.—MANKATO, MINN. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quatcti hoki 





milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: - 


June June 
17, 24, 
——1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Allis-Chalmers ...... 40 28% 282 30' 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 44% 40 41% 4i 
Am. Cyanamid ...... 59% 47% 57% 58 
See Uwe cvences 404 32'2 34% 33% 
GY dad do wcccsces 49% 40% 49% 49 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 482 37% 38% 38% 
i * se 104% 1002 101% 101 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 59% 462 57% 58 
Cream of Wheat ... 39'2 3i'2 36 36 
Crown Zellerbach 
SRE YR 54 422 45% 45' 
Dow Chemical ..... 99% 85% 912 90 
Gen. Baking Co. - 2H 9% +10 10% 
~ 2p eat 145% 141 re. 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 135 98'/e 129% 1254/2 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 31 23% 25% 26' 
i Ms Keke he ne 108 Oi’ .... 105 
Merck @ Ge. ..:..- 96/2 73 93% 87'/ 
Montsanto Ch. Co. . 55% 38% 43'2 43% 
Natl. Bisc. Co. .... 63% 49% 62 63% 
Oh ARR 153% 143'2 152 152% 
Pfizer, Chas. ....... 384 26% 34 35% 
6 a. ee 392 31% 35 37" 
Procter & Gamble . 120 81% 114 116% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 48% 42 472 48% 
i Me Rae as sg 133% 125% 133 131" 
St. Regis Paper ... 55/2 37% 40% 39 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 49% 35/2 444 48% 
Sterling Drug ...... 63% 44'2 62 62% 


Sunshine Bisc., Inc.. 93% 85 90% 71 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. .... 56% 39 45'2 42 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Inc. ..........04.. 35% 36'/2 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ..... 106 109 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

, AS | ak pieeee arene 93 94'/2 
a. A SE” Rr 96% 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ......... 93 96 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.... I 92 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. ... 91 92'” 
, Oe re 12% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 85 87 
West Virginia Pulp & 

2 NS Baa ee 95 96'/ 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


June June 

(ee 

——1960—— 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10% 7% 10% 9% 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart 
NS 9 7S es 32% 33% 
Wagner Baking Co. .....%...... 3% 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 70 72 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


June June 





10, 17, 

——1960 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread ...... O78. Be ie BA 
Pe EP Saved eveseecs 52 52 cose cae 
Can. Bakeries ...... 6% 6 + ha 6 

Can. Food Prod. ... 4.50 3.10 3.50 4.50 

A 


Cons. Bakeries .. 
Dover Ind. 
EOS 


Gen. Bakeries Tee 
Lake of the Woods, 





ee ae 130% 114 130% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 142 11% 13'2 

TRAE? EO ee 89 85 *90 
McCabe Grain ..... 32 32 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 462 40 43 43 

a Ser eee 140 125 130 125% 
Std. Grends ......<. 39% 37% .... 39” 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 13 9 10% 10% 
United Grain, A .... I5% 15% 1542 {5% 


Weston, G., A ..... 35 29 34% 33 
Wake tee. peels tu. 36% 282 342 33% 
Pres SUR. fevcccs 87 82 862 86 


*Less than board lot. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Time Running Out 
For Additive Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Time is running 
out for the color additive amendment 
to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The remaining days of this final ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress are num- 
bered, and the color additive bill of 
the House, including the Delaney 
clause, is yet to pass that chamber. 


The trade has feared that if the 
Delaney clause in the House color 
bill goes through Congress un- 
changed, it will be difficult to modify 
the food additives amendment and 
its cancer clause. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which handled 
the color additives bill, has 11 bills 
waiting for floor action. Even if the 
color additive bill passes the House, 
there still remains the problem of 
reconciling the House bill (and its 
controversial cancer clause) with the 
previously passed Senate bill, which 
did not contain the Delaney clause. 

The cancer clause issue may be a 
bone of fierce contention in a con- 
ference session, possibly running into 
a protracted discussion which would 
prevent a final bill from reaching the 
floor before adjournment. 

While the Senate committee chair- 
man, Lister Hill (D., Ala.), refused 
to accept the cancer clause in the 
Senate bill at the previous session of 








Tom Letch put aside his editor's 
cap with a weekly newspaper in a 
farming community to join the staff 
of The Miller Publishing Company. 
His grass roots knowledge of grain 
markets and flour milling gives him 
a practical approach to the prob- 
lems that may be confronting you. 


Tom’s in the Kansas City office— 
Victor 2-1350, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg. 
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the 86th Congress, the composition of 
the majority side of the committee 
would indicate that the Delaney issue 
would get significant committee sup- 
port. 

There is little possibility that the 
House version will be rejected ox 
amended on the House floor. 

The chief hope of the industries 
opposed to the Delaney clause as it is 
in the color additive bill rests on de- 
lays in the waning hours of this 
session, despite the fact that the De- 
laney clause in the existing food ad- 
ditives amendment is regarded as too 
rigid and scientifically unsound. 

Members of Congress of both cham- 
bers probably are reluctant to oppose 
the Delaney clause, particularly in an 
election year. If the Delaney clause 
were to be dropped in a conference 
committee, Congressman Delaney 
probably would oppose the bill. 

As things now stand, the House 
bill has not been scheduled for floor 
action, and it begins to look as if it 
will go over into the closing days of 
the session. 
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Convention Speaker 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Loren W. 
Johnson, executive vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., New York, 
will be one of the speakers for the 
annual convention of the Mid-South 
Soybean & Grain Shippers Assn. here. 

The meeting is scheduled Aug. 2-3 
at the Hotel Peabody. 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
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LET ~<a 
PROMOTION—This poster has been 
designed by Chapman & Smith Co., 
Inc., as part of its continuing effort 
to promote the purchase of baked 
foods. Cop'es of the poster are avail- 
able from Chapman & Smith sales- 
men or by contacting the company at 


Rolling Pin Square, Melrose Park, 
Hil. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant | 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


| FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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GFDNA Offers Booklet to Help Acquaint 
Mill Employees with Jobs, Opportunities 


MINNEAPOLIS—A booklet which 
milling managers can use to help 
new employees get off to a good start 
and also point others toward more 
satisfying careers has been published 
by the feed committee of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Entitled, “Career Sense,” the book- 
let is being offered for exclusive use 
of direct members of the GFDNA and 
members of affiliated associations 
through secretaries of these organi- 
zations. 

It is humorously 
Robert Osborn, the cartoonist who 
illustrated the “sense” booklets dis- 
tributed by the U.S. Navy. The text, 
with appropriate humorous touches, 
tells the employee why his job is im- 
portant, what his employer expects 
of him and how he can best progress 
in his career with a vital industry. 
It was written by Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, Peavey Feed Mills, chair- 
man of the GFDNA feed committee. 

“Your success as an employee de- 
pends completely upon the success of 
the business,’ the booklet points out. 
‘The more it prospers, the greater 
your opportunity. . No one can 
decide your future for you. You have 
to make up your own mind about 
that. All we can say is that if you 


illustrated by 





Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


TKINSON 
DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
3,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





honestly dedicate yourself, there is 
no finer business in the world.” 

It continues on another page, .. . 
“you'll start running into people 
called ‘customers’. Chances are you 
already know a good many of them 
as friends and neighbors, but don’t 
push your friendship too far. A 
store is no place to gas about last 
night’s bowling match; unless, of 
course, the customer brings the sub- 
ject up. Chances are your customer 
came in for information, advice, or 
to make a purchase, and no matter 
how friendly you are, you should see 
to his needs in a smart, businesslike 
—yet friendly—way.” 

Depending on the acceptance of 
“Career Sense,” there is a possibility 
that a series will be developed dealing 
with such subjects as customer rela- 
tionships, selling, machinery and 
housekeeping, Mr. Heffelfinger said. 

Sample copies of the booklet are 
being sent to direct members of the 
GFDNA and to secretaries of affili- 
ated associations. Additional booklets 
are offered at 25¢ for single copies, 
$5 for 25, $18 for 100 and $30 for 
200. They may be ordered from the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


CAREER 
J&B SENSE 























BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO INTRODUCE LINE 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Jack Hor- 
ner Pie Co. here plans in introduce 
a new line of frozen bakery products 
under its own label and has appoint- 
ed the Wyman Co. to act as adver- 
tising agency. Until now the company 
principally had produced frozen and 
fresh pies for private labels and in- 
stitutional use. 



















Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . 
Extensive experience with top quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


60 East 42nd St. 







Eastern Representative 
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ie 
CLIFF H. MORRIS 
New York City 2 
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CHOCOLATE CINNAMON ROLLS — Chocolate cinnamon roll streamers, 


printed in full color, are being made available by General Mills, 
to help the baker tie in to an extensive national promotion of this product. 


Inc. 


National consumer magazines and television programs are now telling the 
story of the chocolate cinnamon rolls. Consumer tests have already shown 
acceptance of these yeast-raised rolls. To help the industry capitalize on this, 
General Mills is making available, in addition to the streamer, a complete set 
of formulas for the chocolate cinnamon rolls. Both the streamers and the 
formulas are available from General Mills representatives, or the Bakery 
Sales Service Department, General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Blivd., Minne- 


apolis 26, Minn. 





GMI Announces 
Olympic Program 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has announced a program of 
participation built around Wheaties 
to be sponsored in conjunction wth 
the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome 
Aug. 25-Sept. 11. Long _ identified 
with sports in the U.S., Wheaties will 
be featured at the olympics in sev- 
eral ways: 

@ Wheaties will be a sponsor of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
daily television coverage of the ac- 
tion in Rome. 

@ Bob Richards, director of the 
Wheaties Sports Federation formed 
by General Mills to stimulate athlet- 
ic participation, will be one of three 
CBS commentators during the tele- 
casts. 

@ Wheaties will be served to 
U.S. team in Rome. 

@ Wheaties will contribute to the fi- 
nancing of the American athletes’ 
expenses by donating to the United 
States Olympic Assn. a portion of 
the funds received from a T-shirt of- 
fer in General Mills cereal packages. 
@A brief history of the Olympic 
Games is prominently presented on 
Wheaties packages. 


the 
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Names Area Manager 


NEW YORK—Edward C. Kells has 
been appointed manager, New York 
metropolitan industrial sales, for 
Corn Products Sales Co., announced 
M. D. Mullin, eastern regional vice 
president, corn products division. 
Joseph A. Donohue has been named 
staff assistant to Mr. Kells. 

Mr. Kells succeeds George W. Mat- 
thews, Jr., who has held the metro- 
politan managerial post since 1941. 
Mr. Matthews is going on reduced 
service status after a 43-year career 
in corn products industrial sales, but 
will continue with the company in an 
advisory capacity. 





At your service... 


A_ Kansas-transplant on Madison 
Avenue ... that’s Paul Dittemore, 
manager of The Miller Publishing 
Company’s New York office. If 
you’re looking for information 
about the flour milling or grain 
markets, chances are he can come 
up with the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Oregon 9-2490 or 


drop him a note at 52 Vanderbilt, 
New York 17. 
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SECRETARY'S SECRETARY 
RECEIVES DEGREE 


CHICAGO — The secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn. now has a 
bachelor of science on his secretarial 
staff. Miss Ruth Muller, secretary to 
Harold Fiedler, received her bache- 
lor of science degree in business ad- 
ministration at commencement exer- 
cises June 13, from Northwestern 
University, after eight years of at- 
tending night classes. Miss Muller 
was educated in Germany, attending 
Oberlyzeum and Friederich Wilhelm 
University, now Humboldt Univer- 
sity, in Berlin. She served as an in- 
terpreter and secretary for the U.S. 
military government in Germany and 
came to the U.S. in 1950. She received 
her citizenship papers in 1957, En- 
rolling at the Chicago campus of 
Northwestern University in 1952, 
Miss Muller attended classes at least 
two evenings weekly, to receive her 
B.S. in business administration. 





Kroger Names Food 


Foundation Director 


CINCINNATI Appointment of 
Ralph C. Lakamp as director of the 
Kroger Food Foundation has been 
announced by Joseph B. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Kroger 
Co. He _ succeeds 
the late George F. 
Garnatz, who had 
headed the food 
testing organiza- 
tion since 1945. 

Mr. Lakamp was 
graduated from 
Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where he ma- 
jored in dairy 
technology, and 
completed a post- 
graduate course in food technology 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

He joined Kroger in 1945 and a 
year and a half later was named 
head of the foundation’s cereal lab- 
oratory. For the past year he has 
been chief of the general laboratory. 

He is a member of the Institute 
of Food Technologists and the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. 


Ralph C, Lakamp 
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Grain Marketing Group 
Reports on Truck 


_ o . 
Shipments in Region 

URBANA, ILL.—A new booklet 
prepared by the North-Central Grain 
Marketing research committee, 
“Truck Shipments of Grain in the 
North-Central Region During 1956,’ 
has been announced. 

This study was undertaken by the 
research committee since “there is an 
increasing interest in the extent of 
truck transportation of grain and 
possible trends in this direction, and 
since thre are no regular reports 
published for trucked grain move- 
ments as for water and rail move- 
ments.” 


The report shows that in the 1956 
crop year, approximately one fourth 
of the more than 2 billion bushels of 
grain purchased by north-central re- 
gion country elevators was trucked 
to first destinations. 

In order of total. volume of grain 
trucked, the leading states were IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana and 
South Dakota. Most of the Illinois 
and Iowa shipments went to in-state 
destinations, while greater percent- 
ages of the grain from the other 
states went to out-of-state destina- 
tions. 

About two fifths of all grain pur- 
chased and slightly over one-half of 
all grain trucked was corn. Soybeans 
accounted for approximately one 
fifth, wheat and oats for about one 
tenth each, and all other grains for 
less than one tenth of the grain 
trucked. 

Corn and oats were the two grains 
trucked in largest volume to out-of- 
state destinations. Corn accounted for 
64.5% and oats for 16.2%. Combined, 
these two grains represented nearly 
four fifths of the total out-of-state 
truck shipments of all grains. 

About 60% of the corn shipped out 
of state went to other north-central 
states. The remaining 40% went to 
26 states outside the region. 

Corn had the widest distribution 
by truck over the longest distances, 
followed by oats with a somewhat 
narrower distribution over relatively 
shorter distances. 

Evidence available on the per cent 
of elevator purchases moved to first 
destinations by truck, according to 
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AIB ALUMNI ROSTER INDICATES GRADUATES 
REACH BAKING INDUSTRY'S TOP POSITIONS 


CHICAGO — The American Institute of Baking says that young meu 
entering the baking industry have a chance at the jobs at the top and oppor- 
tunities to become high salaried managers and executives. AIB offers its 
alumni rolls to prove it. A check of the records of the present employment 
of the institute’s graduates shows that they have done well in reaching the 
top of the mythical ladder. Men who have studied at the institute are found in 
jobs of executive and managerial responsibility and prestige, with above av- 
erage national incomes, Many leaders in the industry, both bakers and allied 
men, have institute certificates from the 20-week course in Baking Science 
and Technology. The school’s program of personnel development is giving 
the individual both information and training to develop his potential for 
leadership; it is providing the industry with a rich source of competent man- 
power, states AIB. For some firms in the industry, completion of the insti- 
tute’s course is a first for hiring. In recent years, a major bakery has placed 
only AIB graduates in its production management positions. Salaries and 
Wages vary as widely as the positions. In executive and management posi- 
tions, there are hundreds of AIB alumni whose incomes are in the five figure 
bracket. Starting wages for graduates, for the most part, are above union 


scale, 


Interested young men and women are advised to write the registrar at 
the institute (400 E. Ontario St., Chicago), for information on enrollment 


and on available scholarships. 





the report, does not indicate any 
trend in the per cent trucked in the 
region as a whole since 1954, In- 
creases were indicated for wheat and 
soybeans, but there was a small de- 
crease in corn, which accounts for 
about half of all grain trucked. 
The booklet was printed by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Chicago Golf Outing 


CHICAGO—More than 250 mem- 
bers and guests attended the first 
golf outing and members’ day of the 
season of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. 

The event was held at the Elm- 
hurst Country Club and 159 turned 
out to play. Robert Hambach, a 
guest, won the color TV set and 
George E. Hackbush, a member, In- 
ternational Milling Co., won a port- 
able TV set. 

Over 50 prizes were awarded. 








GRAIN MAN DIES 

SILVANIA, WASH. —P. C. Wick, 
79, Silvania, Wash., owner of Silvania 
Grain Co. here, died recently at his 
home. Born in Underwood, Minn., he 
came to Seattle in 1908, moved to 
Silverdale in 1920 and for the past 
30 years had resided in Silvania. 





**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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é Millers of 
© Pep High Gluten Staten Island Best 
| Bakery Flours 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


FOUNDED BY 


We admit that we are a “conservative” 
milling company and most of our trace 
is with “conservative” bakers. POLAR 
BEAR flour likewise is “conservative,” 
reliable, dependable, sure. We invite 
the favor of bakers who want no un- 
certainties about the flour they use. 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


August 
August 13—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers; Denver, Colo- 


rado; sec., John Streit, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Denver. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H, Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 183—Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh, annual bakers clinic and 
tri-state convention; Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., John P. 
Byrnes, 1188 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cll, Inc., 1960 Virginia Bakers Con- 
ference; Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; sec., Harold K. 
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Wilder, 5 South 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 16-17—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers; Rambler Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 
Magerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 22-23—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich, 

Sept. 23-24— District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct, 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. Imscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- Texas. 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., . 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, April 
Chicago, Illinois. April 16-19—Associated Retail 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lenox Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kres- 
silk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention; Hotei Strat- 
ford, Bridgeport, Conn.; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan, 29-31—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter convention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 


February 
Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 


Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 


Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents, annual 
convention; Baker Hotel, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; sec., George M. Clark, 
1115 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, 


May 


May 22-25—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Hotel Pick- 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Tinn.;  sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition; Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Group Insurance Plan 


Offered in Canada 


WINNIPEG—United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., has announced that enroll- 
ment will begin immediately in a new 
group life insurance plan which it is 
sponsoring for its farmer-customers 
in western Canada. Farmers will now 
benefit from the advantages of 
“group” buying in a field previously 
restricted to urban dwellers. 

The plan, which will be open to 
farmers and their hired help, and 
other customers, is being underwrit- 
ten by the Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Co. Coverage will become effec- 
tive Aug. 1, if a specified minimum 
number of people have enrolled by 
that time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Named Chief Engineer 


YORK, PA.—John A. Weaver has 
been appointed chief engineer of pro- 
duction for Read Standard Division 
of Capitol Products Corp., York. John 
A. Dersch, director of engineering, 
announced that Mr. Weaver has been 
chief engineer of special products for 
Read Standard during the past sev- 
eral years. 


In his new post he will be in charge 
of production engineering of all 
Readco bakery equipment. He re- 
ceived his technical training in me- 
chanical engineering from Penn State 
University. Currently he is serving as 
a manufacturers’ advisor to the Bak- 
ing Industry Sanitation Standards 
Committee. 
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SILVER JUBILEE 


(Continued from page 10) 





millers, meeting the competition of 
imported Canadian flour, have per- 
force to buy Canadian wheat if they 
are to keep their customers. 


Keynote Speaker 

The keynote speaker at the silver 
jubilee celebration was the senior 
surviving past president, Frank How- 
son, Howson & Howson, Ltd., Blyth, 
who served in 1940-41. And the meet- 
ing was presided over by his son Fred 
whose two-year tenure of office termi- 
nated at the meeting. The addresses 
of the Howsons, senior and junior, 
appear elsewhere in this issue, the 
first giving an account of the history 
of the association, the second a re- 
port on current affairs as they affect 
the milling industry in Ontario. Sev- 
eral other former presidents were in 
attendance. 

Present, too, was M. W. Beach, for- 
merly of the Barrie Flour Mills, a 
plant no longer operating, who was a 
member of the original board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Beach is hale and hearty at 
the age of 89. Another charter direc- 
tor on hand was Robert Barber, for- 
merly with S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., 
Preston, a company still very much 
a part of the Canadian milling indus- 
try. Mr. Barber is now Reeve—equi- 
valent to Mayor—of the town of 
Hespeler and he was once a candidate 
for parliament. Mr. Barber spurns 
the title of “veteran” for he explains 
that he left the industry for retire- 
ment at a very early age. Another 
charter member W. H. McCarthy, 
McCarthy Milling Co., Streetsville, 
also a currently active firm, was un- 
able to be present because of ill 
health. Of the original board of di- 
rectors, the only other miller still 
alive is A. J. Metzger, William 
Knechtel & Son, Ltd. and he, too, was 
unable to be present. 


G. T. Roe, Great Star Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Marys, was elected president 
for the ensuing year with Don P. 
Reid, Reid Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville, as vice president. J. C. Rennie, 
King Milling Co., Ltd., Sarnia, was 
re-elected treasurer and Harry J. 
Dowsett continues as secretary-man- 
ager, a job he has held since 1944. 
During the meeting many tributes 
were paid to Mr. Dowsett for his 
work on behalf of the Canadian mill- 
ing industry—both publicly by the 
officials and privately by the rank 
and file members. 

One miller commented: 
Dowsett has done 
keep this association valuable and 
functional, often at times when the 
attitude has been anything but en- 
thusiastic. His work has paid off.” 


OFMA Objectives 

The association’s objectives today 
are the same as they were 25 years 
ago. Those objectives are to promote, 
encourage, develop and improve the 
flour milling business by consideration 
and discussion of all questions affect- 
ing it; by the creation and develop- 
ment of cooperation among competi- 
tors and others; by the discourage- 
ment of the use of unethical prac- 
tices; by the dissemination of flour 


“Harry 
a great deal to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The millers showed themselves as 
fully cognizant of what is new and 
valuable in the business of milling 
flour. A third generation miller, now 
headquartered at Fostoria, Ohio, Mr. 
Drake dealt expertly with the ques- 
tions put to him and such was the in- 
terest of the millers that his portion 
of the program extended well over an 
hour. 

Included in the audience was Stuart 
Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
who is the new president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

The proceedings concluded with a 
reception and banquet at the invita- 
tion of the allied trades under the 
chairmanship of Eric Vincent, Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd. Maple Leaf’s 
Bert Bernard was his usual ebullient 
self in the role of entertainment or- 
ganizer and a topflight bill was pre- 
sented to the gathering. 


& + 
Frank Howson Tells: 


Story of the First 
Twenty Five Years 


HE milling business is a good 

deal older than 25 years. It 
speaks in Exodus of bread and cakes 
and wafers made from wheat flour 
with oil. Then it speaks in Leviticus 
of fine flour. Even then it would ap- 
pear that they did some sifting. Can 
you imagine the satisfaction of some- 
one when he first thought of sifting 
out some of that coarse bran, and 
then discovering a much nicer loaf 
in appearance and taste when it 
came from the oven? 

Also, in our old school books we 
had the poem “The Miller of the 
Dee.” He evidently was a happy, con- 
tented man. He said: 





“T envy nobody, no not I, 
And nobody envies me!” 


But, of course, 
him and said: 


the King corrected 


“Thow rt wrong, my friend!” said 
old King Hal, 

“Thow rt wrong as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as 
thine 

I'd gladly change with thee.” 


When our country was being 
opened, mills were probably the first 
industry in a place and were built 
where there was water power. I can 
remember the generation before mine 
telling of their fathers carrying flour 
from Clinton and Goderich, a dis- 


tance of about 20 to 25 miles. Then 
later, of mills being built in Wing- 
ham, and later, further inland, and 
in my childhood there was a mill in 
every small place along their rail- 
way line. These mills probably used 
stones at first and gradually were 
converted one by one to the roller 
system. Also these mills would do 
gristing, but that gradually disap- 
peared when the longer system of 
milling was used. The flour from 
wheat that was bought was sold and 
shipped in carlots to the cities and 
some for export. 

During this time there was an asso- 
ciation formed known as the Domin- 
ion Millers Assn. This association act- 
ed as brokers in buying and selling 
wheat, was able to speak as a body 
to the railroads, and also the govern- 
ment concerning our industry. They 
kept each miller informed as to what 
was going on. 

When western spring wheat started 
to become a factor and bigger mills 
started shipping flour into our smaller 
communities, competition became 
keener and millers did need to be 
kept informed. 


From Bad to Worse 


In 1930, the Dominion Millers Assn. 
was dissolved and for four or five 
years we were without an association. 
Things went from bad to worse and 
prices finally became so low that mills 
could not carry on. Something had 
to be done. On April 24, 1935 28 
millers representing 23 mills met in 
London to talk things over. (There 
are only 10 of those mills left operat- 
ing today.) Mr. Clark of Great Star 
Flour Mills Ltd., St. Marys, was asked 
to take the chair and Martin B. 
Pincombe of Strathroy was asked to 
act as secretary. Norman H. Camp- 
bell, among other things, mentioned 
that the Canadian National Millers 
Assn. believed that there should be 
an Ontario association. All present 
agreed this should be done and com- 
mittees were set up and another 
meeting called in Toronto on May 3. 
There were 87 notices sent out to 
mills for this meeting and 33 mills 
were represented. All were in favor 
of forming an association. There were 
20 present who were not at the Lon- 
don meeting, making a total of 50 
mills who attended either one meet- 
ing or the other. 

Mr. Rennie of Sarnia reported for 
the committee on dues. Each mill 
should pay 40¢ bbl. on rated daily 
capacity with a minimum of $20 and 
a maximum of $300 yearly, payable 
half yearly. This was carried unan- 
imously. Since then dues have been 
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as high as 75¢ bbl. in order to build 
up a reserve fund which reached $36,- 
000, At present, dues are rated at 
20¢ per 100 Ib. capacity. 

A board of directors of 17 was ap- 
pointed, and at a meeting directly 
following, elected Mr. Campbell presi- 
dent, and Mr. Pincombe as secretary 
pro tem. 

In another meeting of the board 
the name Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 
was chosen. 


First Secretary-Manager 

At a meeting June 6, 1935, George 
S. McArthur was chosen as the sec- 
retary-manager. He remained with us 
until November, 1942. This choice 
turned out to be a wise one. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur worked hard and built up a 
very strong organization. He visited 
all the mills in order to get acquaint- 
ed and in this way knit each miller 
into the association. 

Soon a better feeling among neigh- 
boring mills sprung up. The feeling 
of distrust was broken down and more 
confidence in the other fellow was 
gained, and soon we began to think 
perhaps all the fault for the low 
prices was not the other miller’s but 
it could be that 75% of the trouble 
was on our own doorstep. 

For information, a _ bulletin was 
started. It gave prices being paid 
for wheat; selling prices of flour both 
to the domestic trade in different 
sized packages as well as to the bis- 
cuit trade; prices being received for 
millfeeds. And in the bulletins costs 
were figured using carlot price of 
wheat and the wholesale price of mill- 
feeds, to show what prices were nec- 
essary to make a fair milling margin, 
remembering our mill is a wholesale 
proposition and anything retailed 
costs more for small lots. During the 
first year a suggested minimum price 
was sent out in each bulletin. All 
these helped millers in setting their 
prices. 


Mr. Campbell Quoted 


To show you what progress was 
made, I shall read to you a portion 
of the president’s address made at 
the first annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation: 

“You all know the reasons why our 
association came into being. Condi- 
tions in our industry were far from 
good. We were not getting a reason- 
able return on our investment in our 
mills, and for the efforts we were 
putting forth. The price situation was 
bad and probably we all contributed 
to this situation. We did not know 
what each other was doing, and had 

Turn to OFMA, page 30) 
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BEMIS PERSONNEL CHANGES—Several changes in 
management personnel within the western operations of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. have been announced by C. W. Akin, 
executive vice president. J. D. Richards, currently produc- 
tion manager at the Seattle bag plant, has been named 
manager of the Seattle plant and the Pacific Northwest 
sales division in Vancouver, Wash. E. G. Muir, head of 
the sales development section in the St. Louis general of- 
fices, will be transferred to Seattle as assistant manager. 
J. M. Prudhomme, production manager at the Vancouver 
multiwall plant, has been named manager there. F. W. 
Ayers, sales manager of the Pacific Northwest sales divi- 


sion, has been transferred to Wilmington, Cal. He will be 
manager of the company’s Wilmington plant and the Los 
Angeles sales division. L. L. Conrad, Jr., currently sales 
manager of the Los Angeles sales division, will be trans- 
ferred to San Francisco as manager of the company’s 
San Francisco plant and sales division. G. E. Cook, sales 
representative, will be sales manager of the Pacific 
Northwest sales division, and R. E. Revelle, sales repre- 
sentative, will be sales manager of the Los Angeles sales 
division. A. H. Silvernail, Jr., will remain as sales man- 
ager of the San Francisco sales division, company officials 
stated. 


milling and trade information, and by 
all such other means and methods as 
the association may lawfully do. 
Illustrative of the association’s de- 
sire to keep up-to-date, was the in- 
vitation extended to Austin T. Drake 
of the Sturtevant Mill Co. to address 
the Ontario millers. He described his 
company’s flour refining system, 
thereafter submitting himself to a 
considerable amount of questioning. 
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the preceding week and 97% a year 
ago. Shipping directions ranged from 
poor to good. Family flour was 5¢ 
lower, while bakery and clears were 
up 5¢. 

Quotations June 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.30@5.35, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.20@5.25, straight $5.15@5.20; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, with the latter repre- 
senting nationally advertised brands 
on a delivered basis in this area; first 
clears of .75 ash and 13.50% protein 
or higher $3.55@3.60, first clears of 
.70 ash and 11% protein $3.55, clears 
of 1% ash and higher $2.95@3.10. 


Soft Wheat Mills 
Note Slight Pickup 


A few more soft flour users joined 
the ranks of the p.d.s. buyers last 
week, according to reports from the 
St. Louis and Chicago area mills, but 
business was far from brisk. Majority 
of the trade was standing aside, work- 
ing down old balances, awaiting more 
information on the new crop outturn. 

In a few instances buyers inquired 
for new crop offers, but interest 
seldom went beyond determining if 
prices were available. Mills were un- 
certain when they could go over to a 
new crop basis. A few cars of new red 
wheat have shown up in the market 
but harvesting is not general in the 
area. The way the weather pattern 
has developed it is not likely that 
much wheat will move in this ter- 


ritory until after July 4. The view 
generally prevailed that forward flour 
business was still some time away. 

Quotations St. Louis, June 24: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6.15, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $6; cake $6.90, pastry 
$4.85, soft straights $4.95, clears 
$4.60; hard winter short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.75, clears $5.50; spring 
short patent $6.20, standard $6.10, 
clears $6.05; Chicago: High ratio 
$6.93@7, short patent $6@6.15, clears 
$5.05 @5.20, cookie and cracker flours 
$5.30 cottons, $5.15 papers. 


Fill-in Sales Better 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


While there was no large scale 
buying of flour in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area last week, there was some 
step-up in the fill-in business and 
sales probably amounted to 20% of 
capacity. Together with the large 
CSS orders for relief flour, the total 
was around 100% of capacity. Run- 
ning time was down throughout the 
area. 


Quotations June 24, Ft. Worth: 
Extra high patent family flour $7.20 
@7.40, 100-Ib. cottons; standard pa- 
tent bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.35@ 
5.45; first clear $3.90@4, delivered 
Texas common points; Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50, bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.83@5.93, 
95% short patent $5.73 @5.83, straight 
grade $5.68@5.78; truck lots higher 
on all grades. 
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Pacific Northwest 
Flour Market Dull 


The Pacific Northwest flour market 
was dull during the past week with 
practically no new flour business re- 
ported. 

Local mills failed to participate in 
the recent Commodity Stabilization 
Service relief order for .9 million 
hundredweight flour. 

Trade sources reported that the 
grind outlook appears disappointing 
for July with no export bookings or 
fresh business in sight. 

Area bakers are still waiting for 
flour ground from new crop wheat. 

Domestic flour quotes held un- 
changed following the previous 
week’s uneven trend. 

Quotations June 24, Portland: Hard 
winter high gluten $7.09, all Mon- 
tana $6.86, clear $6.88; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.12, pastry $6.12, 
pie $5.77; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
graham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: Family 
patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes $10.20, 
pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons $5.17. 


Interest Wanes 
In Buffalo Area 


Flour sales waned in Buffalo last 
week as buyers continued to cling to 
the sidelines. They are taking on only 
limited stocks in hopes of a price de- 
cline on the new crop. The time is ap- 
proaching for the annual tug-of-war 
on prices between mills and pur- 
chasers, when each resists any move 
of the other. One mill shaved its 
prices 5¢ in an effort to attract sales 
but consumers didn’t cover on the 
advance and the deal fell through. 

Spring wheat flour ended unchanged 
after gaining and retreating slightly 
earlier in the week. There was some 
strength in Kansas but prices held 
unchanged. Clears were steady and 
in good supply. Mills are cleaning up 
stocks in cake and pastry flour in 
anticipation of the big go-around ex- 
pected within a week or two. 

Premiums firmed after rival pro- 
posals to curb surplus wheat were 
killed in Washington. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fairly good as a result of the clean 
up operations in soft wheat flours. 

Local bakeries are hoping for a 
break in the string of rainy week- 
ends which have slashed their turn- 
over in hot dog rolls and hamburger 
buns. 

Flour output here was above the 
preceding week but below a year ago. 
One mill put in a full 7-day week; two 
mills worked 6 days; one 5% days; 
one 5 days and the remaining mill 
worked 4 days. 

Three mills stepped up their run- 
ning time from the previous week by 
1 day; one mill increased its output 
by % day and the other two mills 
held steady. 

Quotations June 24: Spring family 
$6.91, high gluten $6.47@6.67, short 
$6.17@6.37, standard $6.07@6.32, 
straight $6.27, first clear $5.35@5.54; 
hard winter short $5.81@6.32, stand- 
ard $5.66@6.22, first clear $5.34@ 
5.36; soft winter short patent $7.36@ 
7.55, standard $6.10@6.85, straight 
$5.20 @5.48, first clear $4.35 @4.73. 


Flour Trade Steady 
Throughout Canada 


Domestic trade is steady through- 
out Canada with prices unchanged 
and no accumulation of stocks. Mills 
are fairly busy prior to the holiday 
season starting July 1 when empha- 
sis will be more on the summer re- 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


A burst of soft wheat flour buying served to 
usher out the old crop year and, at the same 
time, heralded the first new crop bookings of 
significant size. By contrast, hard winter wheat 
flour sales were only hand-to-mouth as millers 
and bakers scanned the markets for the peak 
movement of new wheat. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices were strong and demand was 
fairly active the early part of the week. Mid- 
way through, however, supplies began to ac- 
cumulate and prices sagged noticeably. The 
only sustaining factor appeared to be a de- 
clining rate of flour mill production, which 
tended to offset some of the lagging demand. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures displayed a fairly strong tone 
despite the rising tide of new Southwest wheat 
and the rapidly advancing harvest. The rea- 
sons for this included the ready access of 
growers to storage facilities in the hard wheat 
belt and the growing concern over damage 
to the developing spring wheat crop in the 
Northwest. 


COBB BBD DD DPI 


sort business and less on the city 
trade. 

Quotations June 25, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.20@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.95@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers 100-lb 
papers, $4.75@4.95; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use _ in 
Canada $6.40@6.55 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $4.95@5.15 in 100-Ib. 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. (Bulk 
delivery 12¢ less, all prices cash car- 
lots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Bookings 
In Moderate Volume 


A fair volume of overseas flour sales 
was recorded for the past week. Top 
purchasers were Saudi Arabia with 
a reported total of approximately 80,- 
000 cwt., Japan with close to 50,000 
cwt. and Panama with 13,000 ecwt. 
The Netherlands furnished one of the 
principal outlets for .50 ash in 110- 
Ib. jutes for July-August shipment 
and Norway bought some additional 
.60 ash flour in 140-lb. cottons. 

El Salvador, Trinidad, British Hon- 
duras, Cuba, Costa Rica and other 
Americas also stepped up their buy- 
ing and fair amounts were taken by 
Nigeria and U.K. 

The Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice awarded 964,242 ewt. flour for 
overseas relief during the week. 


Thirteen eastern Canadian firms 
shared in the government purchase of 
19,860 long tons of flour for ship- 
ment to Norway (see The Miller 
June 21, page 31) with shipment to 
be spread over 4 months commencing 
in August. 
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In the meantime, the same agency 
has requested tenders on 7,400 tons 
of flour for the United Nations Relief 
and Welfare Agency, for shipment by 
Aug. 15. 

The outward movement of Cana- 
dian flour for the week ended June 23 
was pared almost 80% from the week 
previous to a figure of 157,400 cwt. 
This included 111,300 to International 
Wheat Agreement countries. A week 
earlier, the movement was 718 200 
ewt. and 414,700 of this was for IWA 
buyers. 


Rye 


Rye flour sales continued on the 
dull side through another slow week. 
Seattered sales were of the job-lot 
variety with carlot buyers not mak- 
ing their presence felt. Prices re- 
mained unchanged despite a 4¢ de- 
cline in July rye. 

Quotations June 24, Buffalo, cot- 
tons: White rye $5.19@5.24, medium 
rye $4.99@5.04, dark rye $4.44@4.49; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, me- 
dium $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62@3.72; 
Chicago: White patent $4.49@4.75, 
medium $4.34@4.50, dark $3.76 @ 
4; Pittsburgh, White $5@5.09, me- 
dium $4.79@4.89, dark $4.30 @ 4.34, 
rye meal $4.34@4.59. 


Oatmeal 


Some slackening in demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is noted 
throughout Canada as the warmer 
weather sets in. Prices remain firm 
and stocks are reported only mod- 
erate. 

Quotations June 25, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6 90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





sharply towards weekend and a 
heavy undertone developed in the 
market. 

Quotations June 24: Sacked bran 
$35.50@36, shorts $41@41.50; bulk 
bran $32.50@33, shorts $38@38.50, 
middlings $37@37.50. 


Boston: Lower millfeed quotations 
promoted considerable buying inter- 
est in the local market last week. 
Mill agents reported that there was 
a steady demand for substantial lots 
and it was fairly constant all week, 
particularly at the closing price lev- 
els. Bran declined $2 to $2.50 at the 
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bulk level while the sacked price was 
$2 net lower. Middlings dropped 
about $1.50 for bulk and $1 for 
sacked. The supply situation was de- 
scribed as good with sellers just as 
active as the buyers. 

Quotations June 25: Bran $41 bulk, 
$46 sacked; middlings $46 bulk, $52 
sacked. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales came to a 
standstill after a buying flurry early 
in the week. Prices backed down 
from their tops, with middlings off 
$2 and bran down $1. Most mills 
were in a good shipping position. 
Flour mill running time continued 
on the low side. Running time ranged 
from 4 to 7 days. The sacked differ- 
ential on bran and middlings held 
steady at $5. Bran ended unchanged 
and middlings were up 50¢. Red dog 
advanced $1 in a strong bulk mar- 
ket. 

Quotations June 24: Bran $32.50@ 
33.50 bulk, $37.50@39 sacked; mid- 
dlings $37.50@38 bulk, $42.50@43.50 
sacked; red dog $49@50 bulk, $52 
@54 sacked. 


Pacific Coast: Wheat millfeed 
prices declined at major Pacific 
Northwest markets for the fourth 
consecutive week under a continued 
narrow demand and pressure on the 
part of mills to move spot and near- 
by supplies. 

Quotations slipped $2 lower during 
the period with wheat millrun for 
prompt through June shipment quot- 
ed at $35@36 ton, bulk basis, f.o.b. 
Portland and Seattle. 

Trading picked up near the close 
as mixers found prices reasonable 
and were inclined to anticipate needs 
through July. 

Wheat feed production of Oregon 
and Washington mills totaled nearly 
7,500 tons during the week compared 
with 7,900 tons the previous period. 
Sacked feed sold mostly at $3 ton 
more than bu'k with a few mills ask- 
ing $4 additional. 

Quotations June 24, Portland: 
Millrun $35 @36 bulk, $38 @ 40 
sacked; Seattle: Millrun $36 bulk, 
$39 sacked; standard middlings $44 
bulk, $47 sacked. 


Canada: Millfeed sales are season- 
ally slow and prices barely steady 
throughout Canada. Stocks shcw a 
moderate increase. 

Quotations June 25, Winnipeg: 
Bran f.o.b. mills, $34@37 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $37@39, 
middiings $39@42; all prices cash 
carlots in sacks; small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra; Toronto-Montreal: Bran $44@ 
45, shorts $49@50, middlings $53@G 
54, net cash terms, new bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars. 
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no means of letting each other know 
in an orderly way what was a rea- 
sonable price for flour. In a sense 
each mill decided this for itself. I 
remember when our first weekly bul- 
letin was issued the spread between 
the high and the low was as much 
as 70¢ bbl. Either the mill asking the 
high price was away too high or the 
mill selling at the low was selling at 
a loss. Probably the latter. Along in 
September last year when it was de- 
cided to publish a suggested minimum 
price, we probably took the first ma- 
jor step to bring about more price 
stability. It was very soon evident 
that millers welcomed this step, for 
the price spread narrowed consider- 
ably and today we find that the 
spread is not more than 20¢. Surely 
this is an accomplishment—a step 
in the right direction, and must be 
of benefit to the mills. It also shows 
a desire on the part of the mills to 
follow and adhere to a reasonable 
price level. I think, and I am sure you 
will agree with me, that this improve- 
ment in selling conditions has in it- 
self justified the coming into exist- 
ence of your association.” 

In the same address, Mr. Campbell 
went on to say: 

“In an industry as large as the 
milling industry of Ontario, condi- 
tions cannot be rectified over night. 
Not in three months. Some of us 
may think that progress towards bet- 
ter conditions has been slow. I admit 
having myself thought on occasions 
that we were not making the ex- 
pected headway, but on looking back 
I am well pleased with what has 
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been accomplished so far and 
I am glad to say this view is shared 
by many others. One miller operating 
a 50-bbl. mill stated the other week 
that had it not been for the associa- 
tion he felt pastry flour prices would 
be 20¢ to 25¢ bbl. lower than they 
are today. Suppose the same is true 
of hard flour, and I think it is. Our 
members have a combined daily 
capacity of approximately 10,C00 bbl. 
Assume that they were running 50% 
of capacity. That would mean 5,000 
bbl. a day. A 20¢ better price on 5,000 
bbl. is $1,000. Or let us be conserva- 
tive and say that the price situation 
improved only 10¢ a bbl. That would 
mean $500 a day more to the mills, or 
on 250 days $125,000. And the cost 
of operating the association was only 
$4,000. Surely that is a most gratify- 
ing accomplishment.” 


War Problems 


Well, here we are after the first 
year and as years went by this work 
continued helping to improve the in- 
dustry. When war broke out many 
things turned up with which only an 
association could deal. 

The British Cereal Board was buy- 
ing all the flour for Britain. It wanted 
to buy flour from the small mills at a 
lower price than from the big mills, 
but our board was able to get them to 
pay equal prices to all mills. This 
amounted to a good deal of money to 
the small millers. 

You will remember when there was 
an embargo placed on the exporting 
of mill offals, and our association was 
able to get permission to export offal 
from Ontario winter wheat. Millfeeds 
were selling at much higher prices in 
the U.S. We were able to sell the per- 
mits for this feed at from $4 to $15 
or more a ton. This too meant a good 
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many dollars in our pockets. These 
items alone would pay our dues for a 
good many years. 

Then in dealing with railways, in- 
dividual mills could no nothing—but 
as an association we were able to talk 
to them and advantages have been 
gained in freights. 

Through our association many more 
benefits arise—such as representa- 
tives meeting with the different mar- 
keting boards when they are setting 
policies and prices. In fact we have 
one member on the Ontario Wheat 
Marketing Board. Government trade 
commissions visiting other countries 
seeking export outlets included repre- 
sentation from our association. The 
Canadian National Millers Assn. 
recognizes us and asks us at times to 
sit in with it. And almost every day 
our secretary is consulted on things 
which pertain to our industry. 

One of the benefits and perhaps the 
greatest of the association was, and 
is, the friendships that have been built 
up between all of us. Through this 
friendship and getting together each 
miller was glad to help his fellow 
miller. Every mill, large and small, 
was opened to others to come in and 
ask questions about milling;—and this 
has resulted in a more uniform and 
better flour. If we want people at 
home and abroad to eat more flour it 
must be good. And so again we gain 
by working together. 

Our present secretary came to us 
in November, 1944 and I just want 
to voice my appreciation of Harry 
Dowsett. We all like and admire him 
—he has worked hard for us and is 
a tower of strength to our associa- 
tion. 

All the officers throughout these 25 
years have worked unselfishly for the 
good of all. 

Let us continue to keep our associa- 
tion—for in Unity there is strength. 


* * a 
Fred Howson Reports: 


OFMA’s Work During 
The Year 1959-60 


OR the second time, I am privi- 

leged to address you as your 
president. My remarks will be fairly 
brief, as I plan to confine myself to a 
short review of events affecting our 
industry during the past 12 months. 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT: As 
you all know, the winter wheat crop 
harvested in the fall of 1959 was the 
smallest for many years, owing to the 
great amount of winter kill. The har- 
vested crop was estimated at less 
than 13 million bushels while, in the 
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previous fall, almost 24 million bush- 
els had been reaped. 


Owing to this reduced crop the On- 
tario Wheat Marketing Board was 
not called upon to purchase any 
wheat, as the price during the year 
was well above the negotiated mini- 
mum levels. 


WHEAT NEGOTIATING COM- 
MITTEE: Your association sponsored 
a meeting of wheat processors in To- 
ronto in April, so that representatives 
could be elected to the wheat negoti- 
ating committee. I was one of those 
processor representatives with John 
Elder, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
and Stuart Lockington, Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada, the other two. 


A meeting of the negotiating com- 
mittee was held in Toronto on May 
26, 1960, at which time an agreement 
was reached for the marketing of the 
1960 Ontario wheat crop. Particulars 
of the agreement were forwarded to 
all interested parties by the associa- 
tion office. 

It will have been noticed that the 
minimum prices, handling charges 
and grade discounts are on the same 
basis as for the 1959 crop. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR: Pro- 
duction of Ontario winter wheat flour 
has been slightly below that of the 
previous year. For the period Aug. 1, 
1959 to April 30, 1960, 1,834,000 cwt. 
of this type of flour were milled, 
which compares with 2,021,000 cwt. 
produced during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Practically all of the winter wheat 
flour milled during the year has been 
utilized in the domestic market, as 
exports have amounted to only a few 
hundred bags. The higher price of 
wheat necessitated higher flour prices, 
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and there was some reluctance on the 
part of buyers to meet our ideas. As a 
result our conversion picture was not 
all that might have been desired. 


WESTERN WHEAT FLOUR: Al- 
though the population of Canada is at 
an all time high, fast approaching the 
18 million mark, unfortunately the 
per capita consumption of flour con- 
tinues to decline. The result is that 
the total amount of flour utilized in 
Canada each year is just about stable, 
the decline in consumption offsetting 
the increase in population. 

Competition has been keen in both 
the domestic and export markets. The 
U.S. surplus disposal programs of 
various kinds, and the erection of 
flour mills in importing countries have 
been deterring factors in our export 
picture. On the other hand, our own 
government’s aid to needy countries 
in the form of flour has provided some 
very weclome mill run. These gifts 
have been made under the Colombo 
Plan; outright gifts to UNRWA, and 
to Chile. So long as there is a need 
for this kind of aid, it is hoped that 
our people in Ottawa will continue to 
look upon flour as a suitable and de- 
sirable food product. Not only flour 
mills benefit from the provision of 
such gifts, but the wheat producers, 
the bag manufacturers, the trans- 
portation systems and all the numer- 
ous other economies which are af- 
fected when flour mills are called up- 
on to operate their plants and to ship 
their products far and wide. 


NATO FLOUR: While on the sub- 
ject of gifts, I might refer to Cana- 
da’s proposal to provide $10 million 
worth of flour to NATO countries for 
emergency food stocks. The offer was 
made to the various NATO countries, 
but there was not the ready accept- 
ance, which was at first anticipated. 

As your president, I have attended 
several meetings when this proposed 
gift flour was discussed, the principal 
one was held in Ottawa last Sep- 
tember, and at that time it was felt 
mills would be called upon to mill 
some flour for the NATO food bank 
within a matter of weeks. However, 
time has passed, and only one agree- 
ment has been signed, with Norway 
for 20,000 tons. Tenders for this have 
now been called. The only other coun- 
try to express interest has been the 
U.K., and the quantity mentioned 
here is for 30,000 tons. However, 
contrary to the first plan, the initial 
shipments will conclude the gifts. 

Owing to special equipment and 
packaging requirements, all mills will 
not be in a position to participate in 
this business. 


THE SEAWAY: In my report last 
year I referred to the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. This has not 
been of any benefit to the majority 
of the Ontario mills which are lo- 
cated inland. 

Your board of directors met with 
representatives of the two railway 
companies last fall, to request the 
establishment of export rates on flour 
from Ontario points to the Ontario 
ports of Toronto and Hamilton, feel- 
ing that if a satisfactory rate was in- 
troduced, the inland mills would be 
in a position to take advantage of this 
overseas shipping. 

While the railway people were in- 
terested in our presentation, they did 
not hold out any encouragement, as 
they felt any special rates would af- 
fect their over-all rate structure, and 
they would hesitate to recommend 
any change under the circumstances, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
the volume of traffic was indefinite. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: I would 
like to say “thank you” to my fel- 
low-directors for their support and 
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cooperation during the two years I 
have served as president. Four meet- 
ings of the board were held during 
the year just ended, and attendance 
at each was most gratifying. This is 
evidence that your board is prepared 
to discharge the duties of their office 
in the interests of the membership at 
large, to the best of their ability. The 
association has always been fortunate 
in having men to guide the affairs of 
the association without thought of 
self or personal gain, and your pres- 
ent board is no exception. 

COSTS: I do not wish to presume 
to tell you how to operate your busi- 
nesses. However, I do feel that we 
cannot stress too strongly the impor- 
tance of careful figuring of flour 
costs. Only by securing a reasonable 
return from our milling operations, 
can we hope to keep our mills in good 
and efficient shape. 

It takes courage to refuse to ac- 
cept business because the price does 
not meet your ideas. Actually mills 
would at times be better off without 
certain business than they are with it. 
We should all know when that point 
is reached in our individual business, 
and be guided accordingly. “The mill- 
er that could mill flour cheaper than 
anyone else, is not with us today.” 
Let us not forget him! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rail Rate Hearing 
June 30 Considered 


Crucial for Chicago 


CHICAGO—What observers say is 
the most important rail rate hearing 
in the 112-year history of the Chicago 
Board of Trade is scheduled to be 
held at the LaSalle Hotel here June 
30 before representatives of western 
Illinois and eastern carriers. 

The proposal made by the eastern 
lines is said to be so drastic that it 
would put grain shippers and proces- 
sors in territory that ships normally 
to and from Chicago at a considera- 
ble disadvantage, as well as aiming a 
body blow at the Chicago cash grain 
and futures markets. 

The proposal is viewed by Chicago 
grain interests as a sweeping, retali- 
atory tariff schedule that would take 
away any advantage accruing to the 
Chicago market because of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. If sanctioned, they 
believe the rate schedule would be 
punitive and confiscatory in charac- 
ter. 
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ley in his presentation. Among the 
points which he made were: (1) Less 
than 1% of supermarket sales are 
macaroni, and the biggest percentage 
of the consumer’s dollar goes for food 
products other than those made from 
cereal grains; (2) demand for maca- 
roni is definitely inelastic—it is not 
in any way responsive to lower price 
tags; (3) broadly speaking, children 
are greater consumers of macaroni 
than adults, but per capita consump- 
tion of it by second generation Amer- 
icans usually is well below that of 
first generation Americans. 

Mr. Conley recognized the fact that 
there has been an upward trend in 
per capita consumption of macaroni 
since World War II, to a figure of 
7.2 lb. a person in 1960, and that be- 
tween 1965 and 1970 it should edge 
toward 7.8 Ib. 

Mr. Conley concluded his presenta- 
tion with a strong plea for free en- 
terprise, remarking that “arbitrarily 
high loan prices for grains are noth- 
ing more than subsidization of mar- 


ginal producers.” Above all, he urged, 
as macaroni people, “do not invite 
the government into your business.” 

The association’s annual dinner 
was featured the evening of June 22, 
at which time Pres. Gioia introduced 
the new officers. They are Emanuele 
Ronzoni, Jr., Ronzoni Macaroni Co., 
Long Island City, N.Y., president; Al- 
bert Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, 
St. Louis, first vice president; Fred 
Spadafora, Superior Macaroni Co., 
Los Angeles, second vice president, 
and Robert I. Cowen, A. Goodman & 
Sons Co., Inc., Long Island City, third 
vice president. Robert E. Green, edi- 
tor of the Macaroni Journal, was re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 

Elected directors for the coming 
year were: Region 1: Joseph Pelli- 
grino; Region 2: Saverio Arena, 
Emanuele Ronzoni, Jr., and Raymond 
Guerrisi; Region 3: Horace P. Gioia 
and Albert S. Weiss; Region 4: A. 
Irving Grass and Henry Rossi; Region 
5: Albert Ravarino and Peter J. 
Viviano; Region 6: Kenneth J. Forbes 
and Ralph Sarli; Region 7: John 
Laneri; Region 8: Lloyd E. Skinner; 
Region 9: Paskey DeDomenico; Re- 
gion 10: Vincent DeDomenico; Region 
11: Alfred Spadafora and Edward De- 
Rocco; at large: Robert I. Cowen, 
Vincent F. LaRosa, Nicholas Rossi, 
Walter Villaume, Jerome L. Tujague, 
Robert William and James T. Wil- 
liams, Jr. 

The board of directors gave unani- 
mous choice to the Hotel Diplomat 
West, Hollywood, Fla., as its conven- 
tion site for mid-winter meeting dur- 
ing the third week of January, 1961. 

The final session of the 56th con- 
vention was given over to the appear- 
ance of two Washington officials, 
Robert J. Beller, in charge of ad- 
ministration of the Trade Practice 
Rules of the Macaroni Industry, Bu- 
reau of Consultation, Federal Trade 
Commission, and J. Kenneth Kirk, 
assistant to the deputy commissioner, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Kirk commented that the mac- 
aroni industry is fortunate because 
such a large proportion of the ingredi- 
ents that go into its products already 
have been covered by “formal stand- 
ards of identity’ established by the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act. 

However, he stressed strongly that 
the act covers any and all additives 
which find their way into a food, drug 
or cosmetic product either directly or 
indirectly. He mentioned specifically 
that the law definitely bans any ad- 
ditive “that has been shown to induce 
cancer in man or animals.” 


Injurious Additives 


Mr. Kirk further pointed out it has 
already been determined that injuri- 
ous additives have been known to 
migrate into the product, either from 
the equipment in which it is processed 
or from the package or container in 
which it is merchandised. 

He warned that, for their own pro- 
tection, they have full information 
about each and every ingredient in 
their product, no matter how it gets 
into it, and that March 6, 1961, is 
the absolute deadline for securing 
complete clearance to avoid danger of 
seizure, not to mention possible pros- 
ecution and issue of an injunction 
preventing further sale of the prod- 
uct. 

The 56th annual meeting came to 
a close with an Italian luncheon at 
which delegates and their wives were 
presented a “Prologue for a European 
Study Tour” promoting a_ one- 
month tour of Europe by air, train 
and motor coach for people in the 
macaroni industry next April. 
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in Kansas is clear and hot over most 
of the state and the tempo of com- 
bining is picking up. 

High humidity makes it impossible 
to get into the fields early in the 
morning, as elevators will refuse to 
accept wheat with the extra moisture 
content from damp cutting. The im- 
mediate forecast is for clear weather 
over most of Kansas, with some rain- 
fall predicted for the northeast cor- 


ner of the state and for eastern Ne- 
braska. 


Quality Indicated 


Indications of quality in early sec- 
tions are that it is more of an aver- 
age or “normal” crop than last year, 
which ran high in protein. Enough 
new wheat has come in to indicate 
there is high protein in quite a few 
areas, and wheats of good baking 
properties there, which will enable 
mills to produce good bakery flours 
from proper selection. 

For the crop as an average, how- 
ever, protein of the Texas and Okla- 
homa harvests is below a year ago, 
with a shorter mixing time and a 
relatively short fermentation time. 
Oxidation requirements are lower 
than last year’s on wheats tested 
thus far. 

While the average ash content of 
the new crop is less than last year, 
it is by no means a low ash crop, es- 
pecially for the higher protein wheats 
of good baking quality. Also, with 
millers using mixes of old crop wheat 
for some time ahead, ash levels of 
bakery flours will remain relatively 
high in the coming year. 

Not much is known yet about the 
quality of wheat in Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska. Too few samples have 
been tested from the former states 
and nothing from Nebraska. 

Farmers are not selling wheat very 
liberally, since prices paid are below 
loan for ordinary wheat. However, it 
is early to assess the farm sales 
trend, as little wheat is actually sold 
during the busy time of harvest. Even 
in cases where bids have been over 
current loan returns for protein 
wheats, very little has been pur- 
chased. 


Rains, Cool Weather 
Widespread Across 


Spring Wheat Area 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cool weather 
and general rains the past week 
pushed along the spring wheat crop, 
giving every indication that stands 
will continue to improve and develop 
in the period immediately ahead. 

There have been a few reports of 
lodging and insect infestation, but 
without any apparent damage to 
date. Soil moisture is good to very 
good across the Dakotas and the 
crop ranges from 6 to 20 in. in height, 
with stands and color good. 

Eastern North Dakota averaged 
more than an inch of rainfall during 
the period, while the western two- 
thirds of the state had moisture 
ranging from half an inch to an inch 
and a half. 

Although conditions generally can 
be considered very good, the next 
several weeks are the crucial ones 
for the spring wheat crop, when sub- 
soil moisture must be counted upon 
to carry the grain through traditional 
periods of dryness. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has proposed 
amendments to regulations issued 
under the U.S. Warehouse Act that 
would revise requirements for reissu- 
ance of grain storage receipts and 
clarify licensed warehousemen’s re- 
sponsibility for maintaining grain 
storage stocks by grades in line with 
storage obligations. 

The proposed amendment relating 
to receipts for stored grain revises 
rules governing reissuance of such 
receipts at or before the expiration 
date specified in the receipt. When 
demanding issuance of a new receipt, 
the depositor must satisfy the ware- 
houseman’s storage bill or other 
proper charges. The warehouseman 
is then required to issue the new re- 
ceipt for a further specified period 
not to exceed one year, in the ab- 
sence of any lawful excuse. 

No change is proposed in the gen- 
eral requirement that warehousemen 
keep stocks of grain in storage by 
grades in balance with the grades of 
grain represented by outstanding re- 
ceipts. However, at times, particu- 
larly harvest periods, warehousemen 
have storage obligations for which 
receipts are to be issued, but for 
valid reasons have not been. The pro- 
posed amendment is intended to clar- 
ify the meaning of this section and 
erase any doubt that such storage 
obligations are covered. 

Any interested person who wishes 
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Warehouse Regulation Revisions Asked 


to submit data, views or arguments 
on these proposals may do so by fil- 
ing them in writing with the Direc- 
tor, Special Services Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., within 30 days after publi- 
cation in the Federal Register of 
June 21. 
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Canadian Farmers 
Lower Wheat, Barley 


Acreage, Raise Others 


WINNIPEG—Farmers in western 
Canada decreased their acreages to 
wheat and barley this year but in- 
creased planting of oats and flax, ac- 
cording to a survey compiled by the 
Searle Grain Co. Based on indications 
as at June 8, the report says farmers 
in the three prairie provinces planted 
22,277,000 acres to wheat this spring 
or 1.2% less than a year ago. Mani- 
toba’s acreage was virtually un- 
changed at 2,595,000 acres but Sas- 
katchewan was down 1.5% to 14,- 
584,000 and Alberta down 1.2% to 
5,098,000. 

The total barley acreage for the 
prairies is placed at 8 020,000 acres, 
down 1.1%. In Manitoba, the barley 
acreage was 2.7% lower and in Sas- 
katchewan 1.8% less than a year ago. 
A minor increase was shown in Al- 
berta. Total indicated acreage to oats 
this year for the prairies is 8,079,000 
acres, or 2.5% larger than a year 
ago. Increases were shown in all prov- 
inces. Flax acreage placed at 2,561,- 
000 acres, is 8.1% larger than last 
year. The biggest increase to this crop 
is in Saskatchewan where the acre- 
age is estimated to be 11.2% greater 
than 1959. The increases for Alberta 
and Manitoba are placed at 8.4% and 
5.5% respectively. 

A survey in western Canada indi- 
cates there will be an over-all in- 
crease in rapeseed acreage but the 
Searle report says that detailed in- 
formation as to acreage and the in- 
crease over last year was not avail- 
able at the time the report was com- 
piled because seeding of rapeseed was 
still in progress. 

Because of the scattered nature of 
the acreage, no attempt was made in 
the survey to estimate the 1960 area 
seeded to rye. 
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Grain Shipments Rise 


PORTLAND, ORE.—With May ex- 
port of grain from Oregon reaching 
25 cargoes, overseas shipments for 
the first five months of 1960 totaled 
108 shiploads or 43 full cargoes ahead 
of the same 1959 period. Each cargo 
represents about one-third million 
bushels. 

T. Ralph Harry, State Department 
of Agriculture grain division chief, 
says the May export movement is not 
far from the record for a _ single 
month. It bests the January, 1960 
near-record monthly movement by 
two cargoes. 
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WHEAT LEAF RUST 
PUSTULE FOUND 


WINNIPEG —A single pustule of 
wheat leaf rust has been found in 
experimental plots at Morden in 
southern Manitoba, the usual time 
for its appearance, according to the 
latest report released by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture research 
station here. The report says that 
the pustule probably resulted from a 
light spore shower in the Morden 
area between June 2 and 8. It is 
pointed out that seeding in the rust 
area of western Canada is later than 
usual and that delayed seeding in- 
creases the probability of a late crop, 
which would favor rust development 
on susceptible varieties. 





Canadian Wheat, Flour 


Shipments Decline 


WINNIPEG—A fall-off in overseas 
flour clearances accounted largely for 
the decline of more than 1,500,000 bu. 
in Canadian wheat and flour ship- 
ments abroad for the week ended 
June 23. The combined movement 
amounted to 4,773,000 bu. compared 
with 6,313,000 bu. the week previous. 
These figures included 362,000 bu. and 
1,652,000 bu. respectively in the form 
of flour. The latest flour exports in- 
cluded the equivalent of 256,000 bu. 
to International Wheat Agreement 
countries while the comparative total 
a week earlier was equal to 763,000 
bu. 

Clearances of wheat only amounted 
to 4,411,000 bu. and went entirely to 
IWA countries. The largest volume, 
1,548,000 bu., cleared to the U.K. 
while 985,000 bu. went to Japan; 
541,000 to Germany; 513,000 bu. to 
Israel; 402,000 bu. to the Nether- 
lands; 133,000 bu. to Switzerland; 
92,000 bu. to Norway; 90,000 bu. to 
Belgium, and 76,000 bu. to Venezuela. 
Two-thirds of the remainder went to 
Hong Kong and the balance to Portu- 
guese East Africa. 
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Wheat Freight Rate 


Reduction Announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The South- 
western Freight Bureau has reduced 
inbound rates on wheat between sta- 
tions in eastern Arkansas and south- 
east Missouri and Memphis, effective 
July 11. 

These rates equalize wheat with 
present low rates in effect on corn, 
oats and barley. 

A grain broker said that most of 
the wheat crop will have been har- 
vested by the effective date. The ac- 
tion will affect limited quantities re- 
maining in store, provided the wheat 
moves to Memphis rather than direct 
for export. 

When wheat is concentrated in 
Memphis, it is for the purpose of re- 
shipment by rail or water. since this 
area has no mills that grind wheat 
into flour. 

The SWFB action reduces rates 5¢ 
per cwt. to as much as 11¢ per cwt., 
depending upon origin. 
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BAKING FIRM PURCHASED 

BALTIMORE — Pariser Bakery, 
bakers of hearth-baked rye, rolls 
and specialties for 68 years, has pur- 
chased the State Baking Co. An- 
nouncement of the purchase was 














made by Joseph Zerivitz, president 
of Pariser. Accordingly, Pariser will 
increase its size approximately 35% 
by adding 13 routes established by 
State Baking to its own routes. 


June 28, 1960 
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entry of new competitors and to en- 
able the respondent to dominate the 
manufacture, sales and distribution 
of its products in various sections 
of the country. 

The company is granted 30 days 
in which to file answer to the com- 
plaint. 


Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Issued FTC 
Monopoly Complaint 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a 5-count complaint against 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New 
York City, charging that five sepa- 
rate acquisitions may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly in various segments of 
the paper industry. 

Union Bag-Camp is the surviving 
corporation in the merger of Union 
Bag & Paper Corp. and Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., consummated on 
July 12, 1956. The year preceding 
the merger, Union’s total assets and 
net sales exceeded $102 million and 
$123 million, respectively, and com- 
parable figures for Camp were $31 
million and $33 million. Union had its 
principal plant at Savannah, Ga., and 
others in Trenton, N.J.; Chicago, IIl.; 
St. Louis, Mo., and Hudson Falls, 
N.Y. Camp’s principal plants were 
located near Franklin, Va., and in 
Richmond, Va. 


Violation Stated 


Alleging violation of Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act., the anti-merger 
law, the FTC’s complaint challenges 
the Union-Camp merger and these 
subsequent acquisitions by the sur- 
vivor company: 

Universal Paper Bag Co., New 
Hope, Pa., a manufacturer of ship- 
ping sacks which had net sales of 
better than $2 million in 1957. Union 
Bag-Camp acquired all of Universal’s 
outstanding stock on Oct. 31, 1958. 

Three manufacturers of corrugat- 
ed shipping containers: 

Highland Container Co., James- 
town, N.C., which had net sales ex- 
ceeding $3.9 million in 1958. On 
March 2, 1959, Union Bag-Camp ac- 
quired about 514%% of its stock. 

The Eastern Box Co., Baltimore, 
Md., with net sales topping $6 mil- 
lion in 1958. A majority of th‘s con- 
cern’s stock was acquired by the re- 
spondent on April 9, 1959. 

Allted Container Corp., Hyde Park, 
Mass., acquired on Jan. 10, 1957. Its 
net sales the previous year were 
more than $7 million. 

The complaint charges that the 
Union-Camp merger and the Univer- 
sal, Highland and Eastern acquisi- 
tions endanger competition in the 
manufacture and sale of paper prod- 
ucts in areas of the U.S. 
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BURLINGTON, COLO.—In antici- 
pation of a near-record grain harvest 
this summer and fall in Colorado 
and nearby states, the Colorado 
Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers 
Assn. announced the results of a sur- 
vey which shows that there will be 
ample commercial and farm storage 
available for all grains. 

James W. Rawson of Burlington, 
president of the Colorado associa- 
tion, said the survey indicated that 
ample space is available for those 
producers seeking commercial stor- 
age of grain to be sold at a later 
date, or for warehouse receipts to be 
used in securing government loans. 

Donald Smith, regional director of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., Kansas 
City, notified the association that 
CCC feels “that there is sufficient 
commercial and farm storage avail- 
able to handle the oncoming wheat 
harvest in the five-state area served 
by the (Kansas City) office, consist- 
ing of the states of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, Nebraska and Missou- 
‘i. 

A. F. Gamble, manager of the 
Farmers Union terminal elevator in 
Denver, which has some 30 affiliate 
local cooperative elevators in the 
grain producing areas of Colorado, 
echoed the survey results, pointing 
out that there will be plenty of com- 
mercial storage space available. 

Mr. Smith indicated that, while 
the over-all storage space is ample, 
this does not preclude temporary or 
localized shortages of storage result- 
ing from warehouse inability to han- 
dle or ship a sudden rush of grain 
from combines. 

“This office has moved approxi- 
mately 75 million bushels of grain 
from country positions since last Jan. 
1, 60 million bushels of which moved 
from country elevators,” he said. 

“We also have shipped or are ship- 
ping to storage facilities in other 
areas approximately 30 million bush- 
els of grain from terminal and sub- 
terminal positions, and have disposed 
of about 20 million bushels on pro- 
gram outlets since Jan. 1. We stand 
ready io ship additional terminal 
grain to storage in other locations if 
necessary to provide space for the 
oncoming harvest,” Mr. Smith con- 
cluded. 

The Colorado grain association also 
queried railroads about the availabil- 
ity of boxcars for loading grain in 
Colorado at harvest time. The replies 
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indicated that generally there will be 
sufficient boxcars available for the 
harvest, although local shortages 
may appear temporarily from time 
to time. 

Mr. Rawson said that Kansas will 
have about 200 million bushels of 
commercial space available and over 
200 million bushels of farm storage 
for this year’s harvest of about 225 
million bushels. Nebraska will 
have ample space. 

Available commercial space in Col- 
orado will exceed 15 million bushels 
at harvest time, plus an estimated 
30 million bushels of farm space to 
handle the preliminary estimated 
harvest of 51 million bushels in Colo- 
rado, 

It has been announced officially by 
the CCC that private commercial 
grain storage facilities will be given 
priority over government-owned ele- 
vators, as a matter of government 
policy, to handle grain through nor- 
mal channels when available. 
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Professor Advises 
Strontium-90 Study 


WINNIPEG—A study of keeping a 
count of the strontium-90 level in 
Canadian wheat may result from a 
statement made by a University oi 
Manitoba physics professor. 

In his address to the Canadian In- 
stitute of Food Technology, Dr. F. 
M. Kelly said that the strontium-90 
content in Canadian wheat is of seri- 
ous concern to Asian buyers. Japanese 
children have a higher concentration 
of strontium-90 than American chil- 
dren because most Japanese get their 
dietary calcium from cereals. 

Dr. Kelly based his statements on 
reports of average contamination in 
wheat grown south of Manitoba. He 
felt that the Canadian government 
should make and publish measure- 
ments of the contamination of Cana- 
dian wheat. 

George Hutton, provincial minister 
of agriculture, replied that a study 
would be made of the possibility of 
keeping count if necessary. 

The federal health minister an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
recently that the government has 
sharply reduced its standard of the 
maximum amount of strontium-90 
that Canadians should absorb in their 
diet over a 70-year lifetime. Health 
Minister Monteith said the amount 
has been reduced from 98 micromicro- 
curies to 79. He said that recom- 
mendations made by the international 
commission on radiological protection 
form the basis for the department’s 
standards but added that the new 
level recommended by the commission 
refers only to air and water, not food. 

The commission gave a maximum 
permissible level of 33 micromicro- 
curies per litre of water. 
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Salesmen Assigned 


NEW YORK — Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York, announced the assign- 
ment of two representatives to the 
company’s field service staff. 

Lon E. Welch, representative in 
Akron, Ohio since 1956, has been 
transferred to Kokomo, Ind., where 
he replaces Daniel B. Lamb, recently 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Detroit division. George E. Park, a 
graduate of the University of Arkan- 
sas and formerly a field man for a 
major dairy product manufacturer, 
has been assigned to Springfield, Mo. 


also 














a 
International Cereal 
Chemistry Association 


Meets, Elects Officers 


VIENNA—tThe International Asso- 
ciation for Cereal Chemistry and its 
executive committee met here recent- 
ly. Among the items of business un- 
dertaken was the election of officers 
for the ensuing two-year period. 

R. Schneeweiss, V.D.K., Zentrallab- 
oratorium, Potsdam, German Demo- 
cratic Republic (East Germany), be- 
comes chairman. Dr. K. Ritter, Auer- 
Muhle, Koln, the Federal Republic of 
West Germany, is vice chairman. 

Dr. Fritz Schweitzer of Vienna was 
re-elected general secretary. The offi- 
cers are selected from member coun- 
tries in alphabetical order using the 
English alphabet. 

The membership in the executive 
committee is as follows: Prof. E. 
Maes, Belgium; Dr. J. A. Anderson, 
Canada; Dr. G. L. Bertram, the Neth- 
erlands; Dr. S. Hagberg, Sweden; Dr. 
N. Kozmina, U.S.S.R.; Dr. K. Ritter, 
German Federal Republic; Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, U.S.A.; Eng. M. V. M. 
Vargas, Spain, and Dr. J. Buré, 
France. 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held in Detmold, 
West Germany, in May, 1961, while 
the next general meeting of the In- 
ternational Association for Cereal 
Chemistry will be in Vienna at a date 
in 1962 yet to be decided. 

Tentative analytical procedures 
were adopted at the meeting for the 
following determinations: sampling, 
moisture, ash, protein and besatz. The 
chairmen of the various sub-commit- 
tees working on methods will prepare, 
in the near future, full descriptions of 
the procedures which then will be re- 
considered for final approval. 
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Richard J. Price 


Appointed by Chase 


NEW YORK—Richard J. Price has 
been appointed chief industrial engi- 
neer of the Chase Bag Co., it has been 
announced here. 

In his new post, Mr. Price will 
direct the company’s industrial engi- 
neering department, now headquar- 
tered at St. Louis, Mo. He was previ- 
ously associated with Continental Can 
Co. in various industrial engineering 
capacities, and is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 
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New Vice President 


NEWARK, N.J.—The appointment 
of Judson Schiebel as vice president 
and comptroller for the B. Mani- 
schewitz Co., a manufacturer of 
matzos, has been announced by Ber- 
nard Manischewitz, president. 

Mr. Schiebel has been company 
comptroller for the past 10 years. He 
was instrumental in establishing an 
electronic system for analyzing costs 
and sales figures, which has improved 
the company’s planning procedures. 
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be to importer f.o.b. vessel, ports of 
exportation, in the case of wheat, or 
f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports, in the case 
of flour. Shipments may be made be- 
tween June 30 and Sept. 30, 1960. 


Poland and Taiwan 


Poland's authorization, No. 41-38, 
of $2,900,000, provides for purchase 
of about 45,000 metric tons of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk. 
Only the following wheat will be eli- 
gible for financing: (1) soft red win- 
ter of the subclasses red winter and 
western red; and (2) mixed wheat 
containing the classes of soft red 
winter, hard red spring, or hard red 
winter. 

Purchases will be made by Rolim- 
pex, W. Piatkowski, 111 Broadway, 
Room 316, New York, N.Y. 

Sales contracts made between June 
30 and Aug. 31, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be made 
to importer f.o.b. vessel, port of ex- 
portation. Shipments may be made 
between June 30 and Sept. 30, 1960. 

The amendment of an authoriza- 
tion issued to the Republic of China 
(Taiwan) for the purchase of wheat 
and wheat flour from U.S. suppliers 
adds $238,125 worth (approximately 
3,750 metric tons) of wheat or flour 
to the original authorization. 

Authorization 37-23, as amended, 
provides for purchase of $2,488,125 
worth (approximately 38,750 metric 
tons) of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk, or wheat flour. Only 
hard red spring wheat of the sub- 
classes dark northern spring, north- 
ern spring and red spring; hard red 
winter wheat of the subclasses dark 
hard winter, hard winter, and yellow 
hard winter; and mixed wheat con- 
taining not more than 5% of other 
wheat (excluding durum) will be eli- 
gible for financing. Flour milled from 
red durum wheat or durum wheat 
of the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum, and durum will not 
be eligible for financing. 

Purchase of the 35,000 metric tons 
of wheat previously authorized has 
been completed. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Economic Counselor, Chinese Embas- 
sy, 2311 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 





SOFT WHEAT 
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quested. But, on the basis of indi- 
cated demand, this will not be a ma- 
jor market factor in holding up the 
price of soft red wheat at Chicago 
unless USDA decides to put this class 
on the bargain counter through ma- 
nipulation of the wheat subsidy from 
East Coast ports. 
Big Demand 

In recent years the big demand for 
FAS wheat has come from Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and the United 
Arab Republic. 

As of this time, FAS is counting 
out both Turkey and Yugoslavia as 
claimants for FAS-financed soft red 
wheat because local crop conditions 
indicate these two countries will not 
be major importers of any type of 
U.S. wheat this year. 

Generosity to Polish requirements, 
it is said, will not take up the slack 
in demand for FAS-financed soft red 
wheat. 

Requirements of UAR for USS. 
wheat this year have not been ex- 
plored, nor have negotiations between 
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this government and UAR been 
opened. Last year, in terms of wheat, 
UAR took 11 million bu. of wheat 
under FAS programs, of which 6 mil- 
lion consisted of soft red. At this 
time, FAS does not seem to know 
what UAR requirements will be for 
the new crop year, but it is certain 
FAS will meet in full any demands 
made to press for soft red wheat de- 
livery. 

The dollar market for this variety 
is another uncertainty. Basically, it 
is a price market. In the past three 
years U.S. exports of soft red have 
ranged between 5 and 22 million bu. 
The higher figure represents the year 
when U.S. soft red wheat was of very 
poor quality. Much of that export 
business moved to the U.K., where it 
was used for animal feed. 

Size of Crop 

In view of the indicated size of the 
new crop, it seems probable that, un- 
less there is a wide use of govern- 
ment loans, the price will drop well 
below loan levels. And, if the subsidy 
is sufficiently attractive, there could 
be again a wide export movement to 
dollar-buying countries. 

This same comment was made at 
USDA in regard to other FAS areas 
not known heretofore as soft red 
wheat buyers. A good subsidy off the 
East Coast might make soft red 
wheat attractive to India, for exam- 
ple. 
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Staffs at Chicago, Cleveland and De- 
troit will be further increased as 
soon as conditions permit. 

U.S. Customs officers and repre- 
sentatives of other federal and state 
agencies are cooperating in the ef- 
fort to prevent the entry of agricul- 
tural pests and diseases. In the Great 
Lakes area officials of the U.S. and 
Canada are cooperating closely be- 
cause the problem is common to 
both countries. 

Unless infestations of the beetle 
in ships and on cargo can be detect- 
ed and destroyed, the insects can be- 
come established in granaries, ware- 
houses and conveyances used in in- 
terstate commerce. 

ARS officials are bringing the in- 
creasing number of interceptions to 
the attention of agriculture officials 
of countries from which beetle-in- 
fested ships and cargoes have come, 
urging that precautionary measures 
be taken with shipments destined to 
the U.S. to eliminate the pests at 
point of origin. Because of the 
beetle’s habits, inspectors must 
search many types of general cargo 
as well as ships’ food stores, quarters 
and cargo holds. 

Preventive measures taken in ex- 
porting countries to assure insect- 
free shipments would prevent the ex- 
pense and delay involved in fumi- 
gating infested ships and cargoes ar- 
riving in this country, said USDA. 
Fumigation may require immobiliz- 
ing a ship and sealing it up tightly to 
kill the beetles. Cost of fumigation, 
which can run into thousands of dol- 
lars, must be borne by ship owners. 

Native of India 

The pest, a native of India, Ceylon 
and Malaya—where it is considered 
the most serious of all storage pests 
—is now found in several European, 
African and other Asiatic countries. 

The beetle feeds on a wide variety 
of grains, on dried food products, 
and on hides, glue and other animal 
products as well. The insects and 
their larvae have been found in card- 
board cartons, under labels on canned 


foods, on automobiles, steel wire, 
bags and wrappings of various kinds 
of general cargo, and in crevices and 
cracks in store rooms and holds of 
ships. Beetle larvae can exist for 
long periods of time without food. 
The beetle was discovered in Cali- 
fornia in 1953 and subsequently in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and in 
Mexico. A joint eradication program, 
in which ARS, the states and proper- 
ty owners participate, is in progress 
and appears to be nearing success. 
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North Dakota 
Joins Great Plains 


Market Association 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—North 
Dakota State Wheat Commission will 
become a contributing member of 
the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Assn. on July 1. 

Clifford R. Hope, Great Plains 
president, said that the North Da- 
kota commission voted to affiliate 
with the regional association for a 
one-year period. In 1959, the North 
Dakota legislature established a 
wheat commission and provided for 
a levy of two mills a bushel to fi- 
nance the commission’s activities. 
The commission is headquartered at 
Bismarck. 

“We welcome North Dakota wheat 
growers into our market develop- 
ment program,” Mr. Hope stated. 
“Their participation will add depth 
and scope to our association, and 
their contribution will make it pos- 
sible to expand both foreign and do- 
mestic activities of our organization.” 
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Osborne T. Scott, 
Veteran Miller, 


Dies in Canada 


TORONTO—Osborne T. Scott, of 
the Caledonia Milling Co., Ltd., Cale- 
donia, died recently at St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Hamilton, following a short 
illness. 

Mr. Scott, at the time of his death 
was a director of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn., and president of the 
Canadian Miilers’ Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation Co. of Hamilton. He started 
work with the Caledonia Milling Co., 
Ltd., in 1896, and the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. presented him with a 
Silver tray, recognizing his 60 years 
of service to the industry, in 1958. 

Mr. Scott is survived by his widow, 
one son, Douglas, one brother and 
two sisters. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadians Produce 


More Biscuits, Cereals 


OTTAWA — Canadian food proc- 
essors manufactured larger quanti- 
ties of plain and fancy biscuits, soda 
biscuits and ready-to-serve cereals 
in the first quarter of 1960 compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 
1959. 

Following are figures of some of 
the principal food items produced in 
the first quarter of 1960, with com- 
parable 1959 totals in parentheses: 

Biscuits and confectionery: Plain 
and fancy biscuits, 46,870,602 lb. (44,- 
907,384 Ib.) and soda biscuits, 12,- 
398,666 ib. (12,393,250 Ib.). 

Miscellaneous foods: Baking pow- 
der, 2,640,052 Ib. (2,709,022 Ib.); 
ready-to-serve cereals, 24,821,094 Ib. 
(23,049,337 lb.); dry macaroni, ver- 
micelli and noodles, 26,365,013 Ib. 











(23,925,562 lb.), and prepared cake 
mixes, 7,685,118 lb. (10,054,895 Ib.). 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED EXPERIENCED GRAIN ELE- 
vator superintendent. Must be capable of 
operating 2% million bushel merchandis- 
ing terminal elevator. Give age, experi- 
ence, salary desired and reference. Apply 
Standard Milling Co., attention J. J. 
Blowers, 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo. 











>BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—GERMAN GRAIN IMPORT 
firm in Hamburg, with branch offices in 
Western and Southern Germany. Annual 
turnover: 100,000 tons. Valuable with re- 
gard to European Common Market. Please 
send offers to S 4117-Heinr. Eisler Wer- 
bung, Hamburg 1, Monckebergstrasse 27, 
Germany. 








Named Sales Manager 


PHILADELPHIA — The promotion 
of Thomas B. Kenton to district sales 
manager of the Keebler Biscuit Co.’s 
New York and New England sales 
areas was announced by John Lawler, 
vice president in charge of sales. 


In his new position, Mr. Kenton 
will be responsible for Keebler sales 
agencies in Windsor and Derby, 
Conn.; Plainview and Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., and Newark, N.J. 


Mr. Kenton previously served four 
years as sales supervisor of the 
Windsor and Derby agencies. 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 


Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine HE ONL HWS WAKING 


GRAIN, MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIE! 





For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological } H | \\\\\) 
. ‘ 4 Age Record Wheat Carryover Seen ‘et “ah ' Y 

changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new for Crop Yeor End “i, ye? 

and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is a Se ae . 

kK . " . Flour Exports Zoom to 

interested in production problems . .. as a means of cost control New Heights 


and as a method of improving their competitive position. ‘aisha heii aectaie 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow ee 


needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for Technologists Plan to Reduce 
*g *4°,° Mill Building Costs 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home .. . meetings, 


memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 


find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 


Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman SS 
ahs a miller publication * business jo list 1873 
aad his job? p i i j journalists since 





In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 











@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
GND. CERES CED Sageese Cle Geety pubeeeten, Hs Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
Production and The American Baker. 


a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 














A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking . .. you will find the new 
A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 


' ' MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation . . . and more reading you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 
time for subscribers. 


Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 
MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 
@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 mail today. 

flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 

2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 


issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 











ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960... the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 
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‘ibis tet das daar CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


Léeesos BUSHEL MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ PHONE HA 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS ca CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS 
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Aa. Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 


single-line responsibility —with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 


NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


a. Sone coun apn A . Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Look 


who's 
growing! 


You can almost see him shoot up. . . and 
you can see one of the reasons for his sturdy, 
healthy growth. He gets the best bread the 
world has ever known—and that covers a 
lot of territory. 

Because bread has been literally the staff of 
life for nations, ever since civilization began. 

Today’s excellent bread . . . smooth- 
textured, light and vitamin-enriched, is due 
to the honest efforts and high standards of 
both bakers and millers. 

And General Mills is proud to be one of 
these. 


Good eating will always 
begin with bread 


General 


Mills 





